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UCH might be said about 
the merit and _ lasting 
value of the great Eng- 
lish books of the eigh- 
teenth and_ nineteenth 
, = centuries, but let us con- 
sider some of them just in the light of 
complete enjoyment. Someone has said, in 
speaking of literary pilgrimages in Eng- 
land, “Of course, Jane Austen is caviare to 
the general, and this will account for the 
verger at Winchester Cathedral asking a 
visitor, who desired to see her grave, 
Whether there was anything particular 
about that body, because so many people 
wanted to know where she was buried.’ ” 


—— 


4 Hugh Thomson illustration for “Tales 
from Maria Edgeworth," Stokes 









English Favorites 


Florence O’Gara 


Children’s Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library 


If this is true, she should not continue 
forever to be above the taste of every-day 
people. To open one of her novels and 
lose one’s self in those quiet, human char- 
acters, is like sinking into one’s easy chair 
before an open fire after a strenuous day 
of toil and hurry and confusion. To laugh 
over the fruitless attempts of Emma 
Woodhouse’s matchmaking, or walk along 
the roads in Bath with Captain Went- 
worth and Charles and Anne, or enjoy 
the home life with the amiable, peace- 
loving Mr. Bennett and Elizabeth and 
Jane,—surely, these stories of Jane Aus- 
ten’s, than which there are no greater for 
charm, are the summit of enjoyable read- 
ing. 

And what can we say in too much praise 
of Hardy’s lovely pictures of Wessex hills 
and valleys, and of the Wessex village folk 
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whose delightful, rustic humor relieves the 
sorrow of their bleak and so often, tragic 
lives? Or of the Brontés, although to read 
of their own precocious childhoods on the 
Yorkshire moors is far more fascinating 
than their literary productions. Or of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “Cranford” one of the best 
stories of its kind in depicting English vil- 
lage life. 

One other must be mentioned. If any- 
one has not followed the events of that 
quiet cathedral town of Barchester and the 
other chronicles of Barsetshire, and become 
acquainted with Mr. Harding, Doctor 
Grantley, and Mrs. Proudie they have yet 
many delicious hours awaiting them. Hugh 
Walpole, in a recent criticism, said, “... 
in these books, Trollope has created a 
world, but he has not created a world so 
much as preserved a world already exist- 
ing—preserved it as Fielding’s world, Jane 
Austen’s world, Dickens’ world, Hardy’s 
world have been preserved. ‘This world 
ot Trollope’s is mellower than any other. 
An English sun shines down upon it, Eng- 
lish hedges bound it in.... It is a coun- 
try where it is always afternoon; the 
sturdiness and courage of his own honest 
spirit pervades its atmosphere. It is per- 
haps because our own post-war world 
knows so many elements of change and 
unrest, that it has remained for our own 
day to make the real discovery of Bar- 
chester—Barchester, a place of escape for 
us.” 

If, then, these books are to be cultivated 
and loved, what more natural conclusion 
can be drawn than this? That to instill 
that love, a child should first be familiar 
with the fine old children’s books of Eng- 
lish life. Some of these are being read 
today and will be, always, but there are 
others that, although lovely and well-writ- 
ten, and entertaining, are hidden away in- 
side dusty, old-time covers. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s books are as old- 
fashioned as can be, yet there is a quality 
of beauty in them that cannot be over- 
looked. The stories in their new editions 
have kept their like-wise old-fashioned il- 
lustrations by Walter Crane, thus giving 
an added piquancy to the book. 

“Carrots,” the story of just a Jittle boy, 
is the youngest of six children and is the 
particular charge of his sister, Floss. He 
is a good child and well behaved, as al- 
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most all of Mrs. Molesworth’s children 
are, but he has his little trials which are 
quite as real as anyone’s. One of these 
develops because he mistakes a_half-soy- 
ereign for a sixpence, puts it away to buy 
a doll for Floss, and when he hears the 
older folks talking about the loss of the 
half-sovereign, he thinks they must be 
speaking about the King and Queen, 
although it’s very queer that there should 
be half-sovereigns. 

“Us” is quite similar in style and atmos. 
phere. It is about Duke and Pamela, 
twins of six years. Perhaps this selection 
will give as good an idea of the quaint 
charm of the story as any :— 

“The door opens—then, after admitting 
the entrance of two small figures, with a 
military salute from the boy, a bob, con- 
scientiously intended for a curtsey, from 
the girl, advance a step or two into the 
room. ‘Grandmamma’ say the two high- 
pitched voices, speaking so exactly together 
that they sound but as one. ‘Grandmamma, 
it’s ‘us.’’ Still no response. Grandmamma 
is not indifferent—far from it—but just 
at this moment her netting is at a critical 
stage impossible to disregard: she thinks 
to herself “Wait a moment, my dears’ and 
is quite under the impression that she has 
said it aloud; this is a mistake but all the 
same ‘my dears’ do wait a moment— 
several moments, indeed, hand-in-hand, un- 
complainingly, without indeed the very 
faintest notion in their faithful little 
hearts that there is anything to complain 
of”—there are some lessons to be learnt 
from children long ago, I think,—‘while 
Grandmamma tries to secure her knots.” 

Well, one day a_ porridge bowl is 
broken, the truth is evaded, Grandmamma 
is not told, and “us,” in trying to replace 
the dish, are carried away by the gypsies. 
One finds one’s self deeply concerned for 
the two babies until they are finally re- 
stored to their home. 


“Cuckoo Clock” and ‘Tapestry Room’ 
are fanciful tales, and not less delightful. 
In the first, Griselda makes the acquaint: 
ance of the cuckoo and, at night, visits 
his snuggery in the clock. “It was some- 
thing like a saloon railway carriage—t 
seemed to be all lined and carpeted and 
everything, with rich, mossy red velvet ; 
there was a little round table in the 
middle, and two arm-chairs, on one 0 
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which sat the cuckoo—‘quite like other 
people.” He takes her to the country of 
the nodding mandarins and to the other 
side of the moon. 

It is a raven, in the second story, whose 
magic power transports the two children, 
Hugh and Jeanne, up into the tapestry 
castle and beyond to all sorts of delight- 
ful adventurings. 

Mrs. Ewing’s books are for older chil- 
dren, and, though at times, rather wordy, 
they are fine stories. Several are written 
in the much-despised first person, which 
may account for their not being read more. 
The illustrations by Wheelhouse and 
Brock surely cannot be improved upon, and 
carry out the spirit of the stories to a re- 
markable degree. 

“Flat-Iron for a Farthing” is the story 
of a boy’s childhood. ‘The title has to do 
only with an incident of the boy’s first 
meeting with a little flaxen-haired girl 
(who was afterwards to become his wife) 
when he followed her example by purchas- 
ing a toy flat-iron for a farthing, and kept 
it as a memento of the occasion. ‘There 
are two characters who deserve particular 
attention; Mrs. Bundle, the nurse, and 
Mr. Andrews, the rector. 

‘“Jackanapes” is such an_ adorable 
youngster that you wish the account of 
him might continue for many more pages. 
But twenty years slip by.in a chapter and 
Jackanapes goes to the war and dies in 
saving the life of a friend. It is the story 
of Ewing’s that I would give first to a 
child, and the Brock illustrations add 
much to a very well worth-while book. 
“Daddy-Darwin’s Dovecot” and “Story of 
a Short Life” are also in the volume, both 
splendid and colorful, the former being a 
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happy in-between story for the two sadder 
ones. 

“‘Lob-lie-by-the-fire’ was a_ legendary 
figure of the North country, much like 
some of the fairy-tale folk who did so 
much work unseen and asked only for a 
little food and a place to sleep. The story 
opens with the telling of this legend and 
then relates of two dear old ladies who 
adopt a gypsy waif, but, do what they will, 
the child is mischievous, will not work or 
study, and is quite a trial, but they both 
love him. He runs away to sea, and learns 
that life can be far more severe than he 
had ever dreamed. When he returns at 
last, it is secretly, and working on the 
farm, and putting the place to rights 
while all the people are asleep, he stays 
for a time undiscovered, and earns for him- 
self the name of ‘“Lob-lie-by-the-fire.” 

The story is a little gem, but would be 
understandable only to the older children, 
and even then has a very arduous begin- 
ning. 

“Six to Sixteen” in journal form, begins 
with a tiny picture of India, then at the 
home of the Bullers in the South of Eng- 
land, later at a girls’. school, and still 
further on, on the Yorkshire moors, so that 
this story of a girl’s life gives an unusually 
varied picture of English life. 

“We and the World” I liked particu- 
larly well, and wish that it might be read 
more. It is the story. of two brothers, Jem 
and Jack, but chiefly of Jack who tells the 
story,—Jack, who usually has his head 
buried in a book and who cares nothing 
for the farm work, much to the despair 
of his father. He spends many unhappy 
weeks in a wretched school, runs away 
from home to save his parents from 





From Yonge’s “Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe,’ Harper & Bros. 
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pecuniary difficulties and goes as a stowa- 
way to America. His sea experiences take 
up the last half of the book, but it is the 
first part which is so full of local color, and 
which describes the village characters so 
well. There is the description of Isaac, 
the bee-master, and crippled Charlie, 
whose enthusiasm over the weekly Penny 
Cyclopedia was second only to Jack’s, and 
of the old miser’s funeral, who, though 
stingy in life, had left money enough for 
the most elaborate funeral the parish had 
ever seen. 

All but one of Miss Yonge’s books on 
the list are of an historical nature, and 
rank high among the older books for chil- 
dren. 

‘The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest” should 
scarce need any urging on our part, with 
its attractive new edition of Macmillan’s 
with illustrations by Marguerite de Angeli, 
and its fascinating story of the young 
Christina who was carried away to the 
mountain fastnesses by the robber barons, 
after having been cared for so gently by 
the German Burgomaster and his wife. 
And the artistic, colorful scenes of that 
mountain life in the Baronial Castle, and 
the picturesque life of the twin sons, make 
a story well worth reading both for boys 
and girls. 

“Prince and the Page’ is laid in Eng- 
land in the thirteenth century and tells of 
what befell Richard, the young page, who 
attended Prince Edward on the crusades. 

“The Little Duke” goes back even 
further, to Normandy in 943. Richard 
becomes Duke of Normandy when he 
is eight years old. ‘The story is of his 
visit to the King of France and the cruel 
treatment he receives at the hands of the 
King’s son; and later, when the tide of 
battle turns, what happens when the fear- 
less young Duke has the care of the same 
king’s son as hostage. 

All three stories are beautifully told and 
abound in excellent descriptions of mediae- 
val castles and customs. 

Quite unlike her other stories, is “Little 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe” a slight tale of 
Lucy’s two weeks at her uncle’s, where her 
delight in the globe causes her to go, in 
her imagination, to the four corners of the 
earth, and see the children of many lands. 
It closes with the dream of all nations and 
the idea of friendship. The edition of 
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Harper’s has illustrations and 3s attractive. 

“Castle Blair.’ There is no excuse for 
this not being a really popular book, espe. 
cially now that this edition, with large 
print and pleasing illustrations has come 
out. As I remember, the old one had smal] 
print and nothing to attract it to the eye. 
This not only has a good format, but the 
tale has everything essential for a good 
story: a beautiful setting in Ireland and 
in the country; a group of children, who 
love the out-doors and who, though unruly, 
untrained and high-spirited, are very loy- 
ing and lovable; and enough action for 
the most excitement-loving. 

“They thought he was dead. I knew 
that he had gone to the back of the North 
Wind.” No child with the slightest spark 
of imagination, can possibly leave this 
poignant story unfinished once he _ has 
begun. The magic of the pages carries 
him on and on with the little Diamond, 
whether singing queer little half-rhymes to 
his baby brother, or driving his father’s 
cab through the crooked London streets, 
or, best of all, nestling in the arms of the 
North Wind lady and sailing far, far over 
the trees and rivers. He will perhaps love 
most those nocturnal adventures with the 
tall, beautiful, pale-faced woman who takes 
him once to the very door-way of that 
wonderful country at the back of the 
North Wind, and he will delight in the 
various ways she comes to him, sometimes 
whistling through a little hole in the 
flimsy wall of the coachhouse, sometimes 
by reaching a long arm through the roof, 
and sometimes being discovered hiding be- 
hind a flower. Lastly, he will be stirred by 
the boy himself, whom the children called 
“God’s baby,” “whose blue eyes seemed 
rather made for other people to look into, 
than for himself to look out of” and whose 
unconscious influence reached out to all he 
came in contact with. 

In the preface of “Tom Brown's 
School Days,” speaking of the lasting 
qualities of the book, it says, “The truth 
is, that the book continues to live, in spite 
of the fact that its setting must seem 
strange to many of its readers, because of 
the sympathy and insight with which the 
author paints the unchanging characte! 
istics of boys. Conditions change,... but 
the types remain. Bullying of the kind 
described has passed away, but there ar¢ 
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still Flashmans to be found, both in schools 
and in the outer world.” 

There is so much pleasure derived from 
rereading this book, that I feel almost like 
pushing it for adults as well as for chil- 
dren. And then, besides, there are those 
first chapters which 
many of the boys and 
girls probably skip, 
which describe so well \Y & 
the country where the e3 
first scenes are laid: 
White Horse Hill, 
with its remains of a 
Roman Camp, and 
the Blowing Stone 
which had been used 
to warn the people 
for miles around that 
the enemy was ap- 
proaching, and many 
other interesting 
places with their Sax- 
on names and memo- 
ries. 

As for the story it- 
self, even if only a 
few of the incidents 
remain in a_child’s 
mind, such as the 
great fight, the fish- 
ing excursion culmin- 
ating in the quarrel 
with “Velveteens,” 
and the cricket and 
football matches, he 
cannot but absorb 
that kindly, loyal spirit that permeates the 
book, especially portrayed in Tom’s change 
of heart when the timid new boy is placed 
in his charge and in his devotion to the 
headmaster, Doctor Arnold. 

“In Memoirs of a London Doll,’ Maria 
Poppet came to life in the poor, attic room 
of Mr. Sprat, the doll-maker. She was a 
most unusual doll for she was not only 
beautiful, but anxious to learn about 
everything; and if she were hidden away 
in a dark box for a time would reflect on 
all she had seen and heard, and would 
have “very strange and serious thoughts 
about the people who lived in the world 
only for the purpose, as she supposed, 
of buying dolls.” And so, because she was 
So observing, we have many lovely descrip: 
tions of London about a hundred years 
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An illustration by Emma L. Brock for 
“Memoirs of a London Doll” 
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ago. ‘There is the nice one of the Pastry 
Cook’s shop on Twelfth Night with its 
large sugarplums of all colors, its little 
cakes all covered with Twelfth Night 
characters, its beautiful barley sugar sticks 
and everywhere sprigs of holly with their 

_ bright red berries; be- 
sides, there is Punch 
and Judy, and a 
Christmas panto- 
mime, and the Lord 
Mayor’s show—‘We 
had an excellent view 
of the Lord Mayor 
in his robe of scarlet, 
with gold and colored 
stripes over it, and 
wearing a_ beautiful 
necklace hanging 
down upon his breast. 
He gave a sigh as he 
passed us, and laid 
his hand upon bis fine 
stomach and then he 
gave a smile...... 
Then the coach—oh, 
what a coach! It was 
like a coach made of 
glass set in a very 
fine, fancy looking- 
glass frame, and stuck 
on a sort of gilded 
car all covered with 
paintings and golden 
carvings and sweet- 
meats, extremely like 
several coaches I had 
seen on Twelfth cakes, only a great deal 
bigger. I wondered very much if it was 
made of sugar.” 

That Twelfth-night certainly left its 
impression on Maria. It was her first 
great moment. In fact, I think I remem- 
ber that at the first sight of all that 
grandeur, she fainted away. 

You will probably agree, that this is one 
of our loveliest stories. 

Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Sherwood 
may be considered together. ‘They were 
not only close contemporaries, but their 
children’s books are quite similar. 

The “Tales” with Hugh Thomson’s in- 
comparable drawings, are a collection of 
some dozen stories from the “Parent’s 
Assistant.” The language, like that of the 
Fairchild Family, is neat and precise, yet 
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simple and understandable. Each story 
brings out its moral very clearly, whether 
it is the advantage of industry and the 
danger of laziness, or waste not, want not, 
or of the evils of bad company, and still 
there is a clever twist to the stories and an 
interest held to the very end by means of 
slight dramatic touches. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s “History of the Fair- 
child Family” is a complete story dealing 
with all the little happenings and conversa- 
tions of the three Fairchild children, Lucy, 
Emily and Henry. If they read a book 
together at home or under a tree out in 
the meadow, which they often do, the story 
is included and so we have many stories 
within the story. 

Probably few children today will read 
Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Sherwood, but I 
know that there are a few who do, and 
judging from their reaction, I think still 
others could be easily found. 

“Children’s Year in a Happy Home” 
gives a portrayal of child life eighty years 
ago. Whether it is because of the abridg- 
ment or not, I cannot say, but, to me, it 
lacks the charm of the other books. It is 
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well told, however, for quite young chil- 
dren. 

Lewis Carroll’s own comment on Alice 
was, “The why of this book cannot and 
need not, be put into words. Those fo; 
whom a child’s mind is a sealed book and 
who see no divinity in a child’s smile would 
read such words in vain: while for any- 
one who has ever loved one true child, 
no words are needed.” ‘Those of us 
whose own memories of childhood are in- 
extricably mingled with the merry, roving 
dream of “Alice in Wonderland,” probably 
feel, too, that the why of the book need 
not be put into words. 

And, more than any other story, its il- 
lustrations by Tenniel are so a part of the 
whole that picture and story cannot be 
separated. With other books, perhaps, the 
child’s own mental pictures are to be 
desired in preference to the artist’s con- 
ception, but the Cheshire-Cat could never 
be anything but Tenniel’s or the duchess. 

It seems obvious to say that every child 
should know it from cover to cover, for it 
is now not only folklore but a part of the 
English language itself. 
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Two Authors Famed Among Boys 


Dan Beard: A National Institution 


Irving 


T is not often the privilege of an au- 

thor to have tangible evidence of the 

influence of his books presented to him 
as it is constantly being presented to Dan 
Beard, National Scout Commissioner of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and author 
of numerous best 
sellers in the field 
of boys’ books. 

Lieutenant Shack- 
leton, after his first 
Antarctic expedi- 
tion, at a gathering 
in the Hotel Astor, 
in New York, an- 
swered the question 
of how he came to 
be interested in ex- 
ploration by point- 
ing across the room. 

“The man who 
kindled in me _ the 
love of out-of-door 
adventure when I 
was a boy sits yon- 
der,” he said. 

He pointed out 
Dan Beard. 

More recently a 
professor of zoology 
at Cornell made a 
similar statement, 
concerning his in- 
terest in natural 
history. Still more Dan 
recently, while Mr. 

Beard was visiting England at an Inter- 
national gathering of Scouts, he was ap- 
proached by a representative of India who 
thanked him for the influence his books 
had had upon him as a boy. A doctor from 

Scotch city also brought an old and 
thumb-worn first edition of “The Ameri- 
can Boys Handy Book,’ and requested 
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“Uncle” Dan to autograph this treasure 
of his boyhood days. 

These are only a few of many similar 
instances of the influence that Dan Beard 
has had upon the boyhood of America and 
of the world, through his books of handi- 
craft and wood lore, 
over a_ period of 
three generatiois. 
There is scarcely a 
single member of 
the Camp-Fire Club 
of America, a group 
of noted sportsmen, 
adventurers and big 
game hunters, who 
does not attribute 
much of his inter- 
est in the “out-of- 
doors to the influ- 
ence of Dan Beard’s 
books. The same 
holds true in the 
Explorer’s Club, 
which numbers 
among its members 
such men as Mac- 
Millan, Bartlett, 
Fiala and other 
noted Americans. 

Dan Beard be- 
came an_ influence 
among the boys of 

America with the 
Beard publication of his 
first book back in 

1882, “The American Boys Handy Book.” 

It was brought out by Charles Scribner 

and became extremely popular immediately. 

It kept on being popular until now its 

record has surpassed the sales of any other 

boys’ book in its field and numbers up in 
the hundred thousands. It is as popular 
as it was three generations ago. 
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The phenomenal success of this book 
lured Dan Beard from the career of an 
artist to the career of a writer. Although 
he combined both talents in this new pro- 
fession by illustrating his own books and 
magazine articles, he soon gained more 
popularity asa 
writer of boys’ books 
than he had had as 
an artist, despite the 
fact that he had il- 
lustrated many of 
the works of Mark 
Twain and_ other 
well-known writers 
of that period. 

“The American 
Boys Handy Book’”’ 
was followed by 
“The Outdoor 
Handy Book” and 
this soon became 
equally as popular 
as his first book, nor 
was his third book 
of the series, ‘‘Jack- 
of-all-Trades,’ far 
behind the other 
two when it made 
its appearance a few 
years later. 

From then on 
these books occupied 
a place all their own 
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a tremendous reverence for, the pioneers 
who settled Kentucky, and today he js 
probably our best authority on Danie] 
Boone, Kit Carson, Kenton and other out. 
standing figures of the buckskin period. 

In addition to this interest he knew and 
cultivated the ac. 
quaintance of such 
men as “Buffalo” 
Bill Cody, Yellow- 
stone Kelly, Griz- 
zley Smith, Buffalo 
Jones, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and many 
other members of a 
later generation of 
buckskin men. In- 
deed, he became one 
of them, hunting 
and fishing and 
camping in the 
wilderness from 
Canada to the 
Rocky Mountains, 
and living as near 
to the standards of 
the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky as possible 
under modern con- 
ditions. 

As a boy, he pre- 
ferred to undertake 
the arduous though 
highly satisfying 
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in their field. It was 
the day of outstand- 
ing writers of boys’ 
books, too. Kirk 


Munroe was then at 


Title-page from Dan Beard’s “The Ameri- 
can Boys Handy Book,’ 1882 edition. It 
was with the publication of this volume that 
Dan Beard first became an influence among 
American boys 


task of hollowing a 
dugout canoe from 
a gum wood log, by 
means of fire and a 
borrowed adz, to us- 


his best, publishing, 
through Harper Brothers, some of the fin- 
est fiction for boys that had up to that 
time been put on the market. 
Munroe’s fiction has faded into obscurity, 
but Dan Beard’s books have survived al- 
most fifty years of changing interests. 
The first three books, with the “Field 
and Forest Handy Book” and “Shacks 
Shelters and Shanties’” emphasized the re- 
sourcefulness of the pioneers of the early 
days of America, who with an ax and a 
hunting knife carved a rude civilization 
out of the wilderness. Born and brought 
up in Kentucky, with relics and memories 
of Daniel Boone on every hand, Dan 
Beard as a boy had a great interest in, and 
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ing any of the sev- 

eral perfectly good boats on the Ohio River, 
that were at his disposal. The fascination 
of building something for himself, with 
practically nothing to start with except his 
jack-knife and what nature provided in the 
woods, appealed to him tremendously. He 
built everything from a back yard aqua 
rium, stocked with frogs, fish and turtles, 
gleaned from “Lickin’ River,” to a house- 
boat of considerable proportions on which 
he and his gang of boyhood chums cruised 
and found their pleasure while the thunder- 
ous echoes of the Civil War rolled across 
the State of Kentucky. 
It was only natural then that he should 
carry on in later life this propensity for 
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A Dan Beard drawing from “Dan Beard’s Buckskin Book,” Lippincott 


building pioneer fashion and develop his 
experiences and interests into books for the 
boys of following generations. And _ be- 
cause he was interested in the pioneer pe- 
riod and the buckskin men his books were 
thoroughly American in tenor. It is not 
too much to say that Dan Beard has taught 
more boys real patriotism than any other 
writer in the boys’ field. 

With the publication of his fourth book, 
“Shacks, Shelters and Shanties,” Dan 
Beard had very nearly covered the field of 
handicraft. There is a limit to what boys 
can make with a jack-knife and a few crude 
tools. But there was a demand for more 
ot Dan Beard’s books, and. from handi- 


craft he naturally turned to woodcraft and 
nature study, which were closely associ- 
ated with his interest in the pioneer pe- 
riod. 

“The American Boys’ Book of Wild 
Animals” followed, and _ soon after, 
through Lippincott, appeared a new series 
that featured such titles as “Signs, Sig- 
nals and Symbols,” “Camp Lore and 
Wood Craft,” “Wisdom of the Woods,” 
“The Buckskin Book for Buckskin Boys’ 
and others of a similar nature, all of 
which were immediately popular and con- 
tinued to sell with almost the same per- 
manency as “The American Boys Handy 


Book.” 
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Dan Beard had developed by that time 
into a national figure. He became, as one 
magazine publisher expressed it, “not a 
man, but a national institution.” His mail, 
thirty years ago, from his boy readers, was 
astonishingly large—so large in fact that 
-he had to employ several secretaries to as- 
sist him in handling it. His private camp, 
on Lake Teedyuskung, in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, became the center of inter- 
est of hundreds of boys who tried to visit 
him, and the natural outgrowth of this 
was the development of the Dan Beard 
Outdoor School, which he still operates 
each summer. 

Quite naturally, too, his readers began 
to organize until before long, Dan Beard 
found that he had fathered a group of 
active and highly enthusiastic American 
boys who were known as the Sons of 
Daniel Boone. It was only natural, too, 
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that when such a magnificent organization 
as the Boy Scouts of America came into 
existence, Dan Beard should have a big 
part in its development and ultimately be- 
come the National Scout Commissioner. 
Boys’ magazines sought to have him as 
a steady contributor. Harper’s Round 
Table was the first to feature him, and of 
course his handicraft articles appeared in 
the Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas. 
Later he became a regular: contributor to 
both the American Boy and Boys’ Life, 
having a page in each magazine every 
month for a long period. Mr. Beard is 
still drawing on his vast fund of experi- 
ence and today at the age of seventy-nine, 
he is contributing a monthly article to 
Boys’ Life and illustrating it, and the pop- 
ularity of these articles is as great as was 
the popularity of his articles in Harper's 
Round Table, nearly a half century ago. 


Ralph Henry Barbour: Dean of Short Story Writers 
for Boys 


Harold M. Sherman 


HAT boy has 

not heard of 

Ralph Henry 
Barbour and—for that 
matter—what_ book- 
dealer? Occasionally, 
in the sport write-ups 
of big league baseball 
games or college con- 
tests there appear such 
lines as “Last of the 
ninth. Yanks three 
runs behind, bases full, 
two strikes and three 
balls on the batter—a 
typical Ralph Henry 
Barbour situation,” or 
“Less than a minute to 
play and Notre Dame 
needs a touchdown to 
win—Shades of Ralph 
Henry Barbour!” ‘These and like head- 
lines, I count as most sincere tributes to a 
man who justly deserves the title of “dean 
of sport story writers for boys.” 











So thoroughly has 
Ralph Henry Barbour, 
in his thirty years of 
juvenile writing, cap- 
tured the sporting fancy 
of his great boy audi- 
ence that, with some of 
the boys now grown 
older and occupying re- 
portorial positions, he 
is constantly being re- 
membered in the news- 
prints as actual sport- 
ing incidents have re- 
called a Barbour story. 

This year marks the 
Thirtieth Anniversary 


of Ralph Henry Bar- 


From “The Crimson Sweater,” bour’s first book for 
Century boys—and it must be 


said—girls as well! 
[ have just finished re-reading “The 
Half-Back,” frankly curious to judge !ts 
values and to try to discover, if I could, 
why this story now in its thirty-first print- 
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ing, is still among the leaders for popu- 
larity. Only one other book on his long 
Appleton list equals “The Half-Back” in 
number of printings and this is “For the 
Honor of the School.” One must realize 
also that playing rules change in sports 
almost yearly and 
that football, as it 
was played when 
“The Half - Back” 
was written would 
scarcely be recog- 
nized if seen today. 
And yet, so funda- 
mentally atune to 
boy life and the boy 
heart is this tale of 
school activities and 
athletics that the 
reader, his interest 
compelled, brushes 
aside the elements 
of time and game 
regulations of yes- 
terday. The story 
is very much the 
thing with the Bar- 
bour charm of tell- 
ing remarkably ma- 
tured in his first ef- 
fort. The dedica- 
tion in “The Half- 


Back” is significant 
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ination, Mr. Barbour had this to say: “The 
juvenile side of me sort of happened. | 
was always a football fan and when I set 
out to write a football story one day it 
was necessary, for purposes of plot, to make 
my hero a Freshman in college. When the 
darn thing was 
done it was, to my 
surprise, a boy’s 
story instead of a 
grown-up’s; not be- 
cause of the matter 
of the story but be- 
cause I had, with- 
out. intention, ap- 
proached it from 
the boy viewpoint. 
That yarn, “The 
Arrival of Jimp- 
son,’ was published 
in St. Nicholas and, 
I think, practical- 
ly inaugurated the 
school-athletic story. 
Good luck got in its 
work when Rip- 
ley Hitchcock, then 
Literary Advisor for 
D. Appleton & 
Company, came 
across the story and 
wrote to ask why 
something of the 


in that Barbour Ralph Henry Barbour sort couldn’t be done 


himself has unwit- 

tingly placed his finger upon the greatest 
appeal to boys in his stories—‘“To Every 
American Boy—Who Loves Honest, Man- 
ly Sport.” Honest, manly sport has been 
the keynote of his many sport books down 
through the years. But I must not make 
him seem old, for any man who plays tennis 
and golf and enjoys gardening which, as he 
says, “largely consists in picking bugs off 
things,’ can hardly be a nominee for any 
Old People’s Home. Rather, Mr. Bar- 
Dour Is surprisingly young for a man who 
rather blushingly owns up to being the 
author of some one hundred and thirty 
d0oks, of which number one hundred and 
twenty are juvenile! ‘Thirty years’ work 
these books represent, it is true, but then, 
Mr. Barbour started writing quite young 
and- ‘as you witness—he was fairly indus- 
trious. 


With regard to “The Half-Back’s” orig- 


into a full-length 
juvenile | journeyed to New York, and we 
talked it over. Then I wrote “The Half- 
Sack,’ which was a success on publication 
and has continued being a success down to 
noon yesterday.” 

Prior to the writing of ““The Half-Back,” 
Mr. Barbour, from his own admission, 
must have tried to encompass the entire 
field of art and literature. He started, at 
the age of twenty-one, a newspaper career 
which lasted, off and on, until he was 
about thirty. Mr. Barbour didn’t say so 
but “thirty,” in a newspaper man’s lan- 
guage, means “finish” so it was at least 
svmbolic of him to have plunged into juve- 
nile story writing at thirty. Three years of 
ranching experience in Colorado were sand- 
wiched somewhere in Mr, Barbour’s twen- 
ties, a telegraphed summons from Phila- 
delphia tearing him back to a City Editor’s 
desk. He stayed but six months this time, 
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as the paper was sold to the New York 
Times, and, perhaps, this decided Mr. Bar- 
bour that fiction writing could scarcely be 
more uncertain than newspaper work, for 
he never went back to a paper. During 
these early years, however, he had been 
doing more than re- 
porting. He had 
been doing cartoons, 
copy editing, book 
reviewing, city edit- 
ing, editorial para- 
graphing and short 
stuff in his leisure 
moments which 
must have been the 
extra day in Feb- 
ruary every Leap 
Year. This was Mr. 
Barbour’s “Richard 
Stillman Powell” 
era—a period when 
he was writing 
verses, short stories, 
paragraphs, dialogs 
and so on for Life, 
Puck, Truth, Judge, 
Lippincott’s and 
other similar publi- 
cations. His eftu- 
sions at that time 
were far from juve- 
nile if not a trifle 
blasé, Mr. Bar- 
bour’s only apology 
being that he was so 
much older at twen- 
ty-five than he now is at eighty? Heavens, 
no, you haven’t been reading Barbour that 
long! Fifty-five! 

As for schooling, the New Church 
School, Waltham, Mass., and Highland 
Military College, Worcester, Mass., took 
care of Mr. Barbour’s education. He took 
care of the rest of it through his varied life 
experience. It is not generally known, but 
Mr. Barbour had fully intended becoming 
an artist. When cross-examined on this 
painful subject, he offered the following 
explanation: “You see, my mother was 
an artist and even my father, who was far 
too busy to put much time to it, used to 
knock off pen-and-ink stuff when he 
thought no one was looking. I suppose I 
extra-illustrated more school books than 
any boy alive! But, luckily or unluckily, 
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at the age of fifteen—or it may have been 
sixteen—I discovered that certain words 
rhymed, and right then the world lost an 
Innes or a Constable or a Corot. A painter 
has to have paints, palette, easel, canvas 
and a dozen other doodads, but a rhymster 
needs only a pencil 
and some paper; or 
failing paper, a 
blank wall. So lit- 
erature claimed 
me.” 

There are some 
who-will recall Mr. 
Barbour’s first book. 
an adult venture 
written in collabora- 
tion with a fellow 
news reporter, L, 
H. Bickford. This 
book was entitled, 
“Phyllis in Bo- 
hemia,’”’ and was 
published in 1897. 
Included in what 
might be termed his 
non-juvenile books 
is a travel book, a 
volume on_ school 
and college sports, 
a book on dogs and 
two anthologies. 
Few of Mr. Bar- 
bour’s stories have 
been serialized but 
of those that have, 
St. Nicholas has 
published the greater number of shorts, fol- 
lowed in order by the American Boy and 
the recently merged Youth’s-Companion. 
The Boys’ World has also published a 
number as well as Boys’ Life. 

The number “thirteen” seems to be 
lucky for Ralph Henry Barbour. He has 
that many book publishers on his list or, 
more precisely—thirteen publishers have 
Mr. Barbour’s books on their lists! Mr. 
Barbour seems to feel that these thirteen are 
enough. 

Asked what he considers his ten best 
books for boys and girls, dealing for the 
most part with school life and athletics, 
Mr. Barbour all but called for spirits of 
ammonia. “Good grief, man, have 4 
heart!” he begged, “I’d have to go over 
the whole list and dip into each to refresh 
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my memory in order to speak with much 
certainty.” Then, after some brain cudge- 
ling, he named the following: “The Half- 
Back,” “The Crimson Sweater,” “Weath- 
erby’s Inning,” “For the Honor of the 
School,” “Behind the Line,” “Metapom’s 
Hostage, “The 
Turner Twins,” 
“Spaniard’s Cave,” 
“Left-End Ed- 
wards,” and “The 
Winning Year.’ 
These titles, beyond 
being Mr. Barbour’s 
personal pick, seem 
also to be among 
the leaders in popu- 
larity. 
Singularly 
enough, with the 
hundreds of letters 
Mr. Barbour has 
received from _ his 
boy and girl readers, 
he has had three 
times as much cor- 
respondence from 
virls. I offered the 
suggestion that this 
might have been due 
to his published pho- 
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athletics as Ralph Henry Barbour. He has 


always written from the inside out as it 
concerns the boy heart and the appeal has 
been a thing eternal as evidenced by the 
enthusiasm with which each new group of 
readers, growing into the Barbour book age, 
greet his list of pub- 
lished works. 

The thing that 
most appals Mr. 
Barbour is the rack 
upon rack of book- 
shelves containing 
his brain children. 
And, in that con- 
nection, I had a 
most impressive 
dream the night fol- 
lowing my interview 
with Mr. Barbour. 
It somehow seemed 
that each of his 
books had been given 
a-voice and that the 
latest published vol- 
ume had _ pranced 
from the shelf and 
was acting as cheer 
leader. 

“Now, alto- 
gether!” it was say- 


tograph but he mod- From “The Half Back,” Appleton ing, “Let him have 


estly explained that 

letter-writing comes easier to the gentler 
sex. His stories, however, are aimed for 
the most part at the boy reader, and he 
says he can’t help it if the girls are inter- 
ested. In fact, he’s very glad of it! Two- 
thirds of his readers, he estimates, are boys, 
and the age range on the average is from 
twelve to eighteen. 

It is quite safe to say that no boy’s writer, 
over such a period of years, has so con- 
sistently turned out such a fine quality of 
clean, pulsating stories of school life and 


it!” 

And then there followed a mighty cheer 
that rivalled the many college cheers con- 
tained within the book covers. The cheer 
this time was — 

“Rah, rah, rah! 
‘Rah, rah, rah! 
BARBOUR! 
BARBOUR! 
BARBOUR!” 

To which I added my own yell, “I hope 
he writes a hundred, and then a hundred 
more!” 


Ralph Henry Barbour’s Selection of His Ten Best Books 


“The Half-Back” 

“The Crimson Sweater” 
‘“Weatherby’s Inning” 

“For the Honor of the School’’ 
“Behind the Line” 


“Metapom’s Hostage” 
“The Turner Twins” 
‘““Spaniard’s Cave” 

‘“Left-End Edwards” 
“The Winning Year” 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 

sion, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to recetve countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACcON. 


Now for Book Week 


HEN the plans for the 1929 pub- 
lishing season began to develop, it 


was evident that very substantial 
preparations had been made to supply books 
of all kinds for the boys and girls, from pic- 
ture books to adventure stories. Although 
more books than usual came out in the 
spring and booksellers were unusually suc- 
cessful in their sales, the complete index 
to fall titles which the Publishers’ Weekly 
issued on August 31st as a reference tool 
for children’s book departments indicated 
that the second half of the year was to out- 
strip all previous years in the number of 
titles published. Since that index was pub- 
lished, the books have been comirg rapidly 
from the presses, and examination indicates 
that the trade is not going to be dis- 
appointed in the quality of the material for 
display. When bookstores, libraries and 
schoolrooms are ready for Book Week, 
there will be a most colorful and varied 
group of books, and, if the publicity for 
Book Week, which has been broader than 
usual this year, brings results as in former 
years, there will be many thousands of 
people looking over the volumes and en- 
joying the brilliant display. 

The Publishers’ Weekly suggested as the 
season opened that, inasmuch as the grow- 
ing book departments usually could count 
upon at least a ten per-cent increase in busi- 
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ness each year, in view of the head start 
which children’s books had this year, there 
ought to be a 25% increase, and such 4 
prophecy we believe will be a reality by 
the time January Ist is reached. 


Signs of Clearing 
() CTOBER 11th can go down in the 


calendar as a day of new hope for 

the sincerity of America in regard 
to censorship. On that day the United 
States Senate, in a debate led by Senator 
Cutting of New Mexico, took up the prob- 
lems of censorship as they appear in the 
tariff bill, and, after deciding not to elimi- 
nate the provisions altogether, voted 38 to 
36 for more sane and liberal provisions, 
This debate, which took six hours in the 
Senate and which is printed complete in the 
Congressional Record of October ith, 
adds immensely to the public’s understand- 
ing of the problems of censorship and puts 
many of the leaders of the Senate on 
record. 

It is to be hoped that when the bill 
comes up for final discussion in the Senate 
(the present vote being that of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole), the record for sane 
and liberal interpretation of the American 
attitude on these matters may be upheld, 
and that the House may concur. — Libra- 
rians, educators and the booksellers should 
do what they can in the next few weeks 
to give support to the people who voted for 
the Cutting amendment and to stimulate in- 
‘crest in the discussion among those Sena- 
tors who did not vote. Many Senators maj 
have been influenced by the fact that the 
tariff bill was in charge of Senator Smoot 
and followed his vote, but the discussion 
was not partisan in any way and Senator 
Cutting himself is of the majority party. 
The changes are, briefly, as follows. 

Prohibition against printed matter 
thought to be indecent or obscene, which 
was first made to effect books in the tarift 
act of 1890 and which was not enforced 
unreasonably until 1909 or thereabouts, has 
been modified to its earlier status. That 
is, prohibition of importation would _ be 
lifted in so far as it applies to books and 
pamphlets, (it would still apply to pic 
tures), and control of sale would be lett 
in the hands of state law and juries rather 
than in the hands of Custom clerks, who 
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Senator Bronson M, Cutting of New 
\lexico who lead a notable debate against 
censorship by customs officials 


ie subject to a five thousand dollar fine 
ind a year imprisonment if they do not 
bann everything that could be considered 
obscene. 

The second change made by the Cutting 
amendment is on the matter of seditious 
literature. There never has been in the 
history of the country any prohibition 
against the importation of seditious litera- 
ture. It is considered an altogether too 
difhcult thing to define. Such a prohibition, 
however, was introduced into the House 
bill and it provided that no book, pamphlet, 
erc., could be imported that favored treason, 
usurrection or urged forcible resistance to 
any law of the United States or contained 
any threat to take the life of or inflict bodily 
harm upon any person in the United States. 
An amendment to eliminate this provision 
completely was lost 48 to 33, but it was 
immensely improved by withdrawing the 
two references to “‘treason and insurrec- 
tion” under which the Custom House 
othcials could keep out books of any kind 
which might be important records of the 
history of other countries or discussions of 
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political theory. As one Senator pointed 
out, under that law an English printed copy 
of the Declaration of Independence could 
never be brought into the United States. 
The Senate discussion brought to light 
many interesting illustrations of the futility 
of censorship and is likely to be quoted on 
many occasions. Bringing fine support to 
Myr. Cutting were Senator Borah of Idaho, 
Senator Dill of Washington, Senator La 
Follette of Wisconsin, Senator Tydings of 
Maryland, Senator Black of Alabama, 
Senator Wheeler of Montana, Senator 
Couzens of Michigan and Senator Gillett 
of Massachusetts. 


As to Illustrations 
OS caons fe of American book illus- 


trations have long ago realized that 

in order to follow the progress in the 
field, they would have to keep closely in 
touch with the field of children’s books, 
and in no season has this been more clearly 
evidenced. Publishers have found it more 
necessary to have the books for children 
illustrated than to have adult books illus- 
trated. They have found that illustrations 
extend the life of a book, and they have 
found on their lists of children’s books 
subjects that appeal to artists in great 
variety. 

Booksellers often find that adults collect 
children’s books because they are interested 
in the illustration. They enjoy the display 
of fancy, the color and the new technique 
of reproduction they find in children’s 
books. There are scores of books this year 
that show individuality of conception and 
care in execution, and the result cannot fail 
to make the bookstore’s counters a delight 
not only in the gift season but in months 
thereafter. 





11th Annual 
BOOK WEEK 


November 
17th to 23rd 


———_—_—— TT 
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Self-Service Sells Children’s Books 


A Bookseller Has More Than Doubled the Sale of Children’s Books 
by Making Them Accessible to the Children. 


Julia Newell Chappell 


HILDREN’S books are so often left 
to the selection of their elders and 
displayed along with those of the 

adults. Only in large stores do they often 
have a department of their own. For this 
reason both the ingenious arrangement ot 
the Children’s Section and the groups of 
interested children pouring over the books 
in the Whipple’s Book Store of Canon 
City, Colorado, intrigue one. Here the 
children are now given a treat every day 
in the year. 

But let Mrs. Whipple, who has children 
of her own, tell of this Children’s Corner 
and what it has led to as a trade puller. 

‘We had always looked forward to the 
day when we could have a Children’s De- 
partment for games and small toys as well 
as books, but a town of this size would 
scarcely warrant such an expense or dis- 
position of floor space. After much 


thought, Mr. Whipple and I worked out 


a plan whereby the children could have 
at least a corner of their own even in the 
smallest bookstore. 

“It is very simple. We built a wing 
at right angles to the wall about half way 
down the store. The proportions should 
depend upon the height of wall and 
amount of floor space. This one is four 
feet long, four feet high and _ thirteen 
inches deep. In the right angle formed by 
the wall and this section, we then built 
book shelves clear down to the floor against 
both the wall and the one side of the pro- 
truding wing. We painted this niche in 
gay colors with a little low bench in the 
same bright shades placed before the 
shelves. 

‘The books and the children did the 
rest. 

“This wing extending out on but one 
side of the Children’s Corner, and not too 
high, gives a seeming privacy while it is 





“We painted this niche in gay colors with a little low bench in the 
same bright shades placed before the shelves” 
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Down near the floor range the shelves for the little tots in the 
Children’s Corner of the Whipple Book Shop in Canon City, Col. 


quite open to supervision from the main 
part of the store. In this way we had our 
Children’s Department with the minimum 
amount of space and expense. 

“Yes,” she continued as my attention 
was attracted to a young girl of about 
fifteen years selecting books from the 
shelves without the attention of a clerk, 
“they somehow seem to feel that it belongs 
to them. Of course, books for boys and 
girls of that age are placed on the upper 
shelves. On down to the floor range those 
tor the little tots. But we find that the 
older sister does not always confine her 
interest to the upper shelves. You will 
see her on her knees pulling out the illus- 
trated ‘Mother Goose,’ or Fairy Tales. 
Then often she returns with a younger 
sister or brother in tow.” 

We sauntered over to the shelves. I 
picked up some of the books that had been 
piled on the bench by the departing chil- 
dren. As I examined them curiously she 
quickly took me up. 

“I know what you are looking for,” she 


smiled. “But you won’t find it! Though 
o-many children froém the wee-est tots up 
ave access to all of these books and handle 
them daily, we have never had to charge 


one cent to defacement or to loss. I'd 
scarcely believe it myself,” she added, “if 
| did not know it to be a fact. 


“And I contend that besides our interest 
in the increase of sales we are teaching chil- 
dren how to handle books—a grace in which 
many of their elders are deficient. We 
find that most children have a wholesome 
respect for a place of business. ‘There is 
a formality which they seem to absorb and 
it extends to the- handling of the mer- 
chandise. The using of a book with care 
here, may form a habit which they will 
carry to their homes. But,” she laughed, 
“that is purely conjecture and we are in- 
terested in facts and figures. 

“Of course, the Holiday Season con- 
tinues to be our best selling period, but 
giving the children access to their books 
and providing them with a nook of their 
own, has more than doubled our chil- 
dren’s book sales throughout the year. We 
might say it is making the children ‘book 
conscious.’ 

“When a mother comes in to make a 
purchase in another department, the chil- 
dren now hurry to their own corner and 
pull out the books—the little ones to see 
the pictures, the older ones to read a story. 
The story is seldom finished in the store, 
however. And you know the little ones,” 
Mrs. Whipple spoke from a mother’s ex- 
perience, “when the sister of the parent 
leaves the store with the youngster in 
charge, the book generally goes with 
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is avoided by the 
purchase which is 


them, or an outcry 
promise of a future 
usually kept. 

“So we find that instead of a periodic 
visit to the Book Store with the parent to 
make the selection, the child now often 
brings the parent, while he or she does 
the selecting. The petulant ‘Let me see 
let me see’ of former days has changed to 
an excited ‘O look at this—and this—and 
this.’ ” 

“Yes that was a clever stroke of Mr. 
Whipple’s,” she nodded as my eye followed 
the shelves to the toys and the games ar- 
ranged next to the books. “But you 
notice that they are on shelves out of reach 
of the youngest. “That wholesome respect 
of which I spoke doesn’t seem to hold as 
well with toys. I suppose because they 
require action to satisfy, while enjoying 
books is a more passive occupation.” 

“The combination has considerably in- 
creased our toy and game sales. The gay 
toys of today attract the eye of even the 
youngest with gratifying results to us. 
You see this Raggedy Ann or an Aunt 
Dinah propped up against the bench or 
shelves calls them to this corner if they 
have not already formed the habit. They 
love her so and can’t hurt her black face. 

“We also utilize the top of the right 
angle section for children’s framed mottos, 
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changing them frequently to attract thei; 
fancy.” 

[ had seen many children hovering 
around the window ever since I had 
entered the store. Ae we viewed the dis- 
play Mrs. Whipple explained. 

‘The circus is in town this week. «So 
I’ve filled the window with everything | 
could find to tie this store in with the 
circus in the minds of the children. | 
want them to associate the Whipple's 
Book Store with their good times. 

“Yes, there is a lot in the window but 
you can’t have too much for children who 
will stand outside by the hour if allowed. 
I made a background of the bird and 
animal crepe paper. Books with the 
circus, clowns or animals in the title or 
illustrations, animal toys and games are 
the center of attraction. The Tony Sarg 
writing paper has its place, the birthday 
greeting cards, fuzzy dogs and wooly cats, 
too, and across the front of the window 
the tiny animals parade in style. 

“It has been a drawing card—lI’d say 
the most popular spot in town this week 
for the children, barring the ‘Big Top’ one 
day. Yes we find it pays to cater to the 
children—to draw them inside with win- 
dow displays. It is hard for a parent to 
deny a child and a little ‘child thinking’ 
keeps us young too,” she smiled. 





The elder sister does not always confine herself to the upper shelves. 
She is often found on her knees pulling out an illustrated “Mother 
Goose” or “Fairy Tales’ 
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James Daugherty, American 





A Painter of Oils and Murals Who Has Entered Into the 
New Spirit of Bookmaking 


Josiah Titzell 


IMMIE DAUGHERTY looks ex- 

actly as if he had drawn himself. If 

ever there was any justification for the 
theory that an artist’s personality—even his 
physical appearance—is mirrored in his 
work that justification is Daugherty. ‘all, 
muscular, straggling in 
fluid lines a little beyond 
any given space without 
wandering out of the 
picture, possessed of 
arms and legs that dety 
all dancing-school theo- 
ries of grace but that 
never appear awkward, 
alive with a vitality and 
. rhythm that color and 
shade his personality, he 
might have stepped from 
any one of the number 
of books he has _ illus- 
trated. But no drawing 
will ever catch his face 
for no drawing could 
show a glowing, all-over 
smile suddenly surren- 
dering to a deep, ponder- 
ing thought that tight- 
ens the muscles and 
deepens the blue-gray 
of his eyes. A drawing 
might show one mood 
or the other, but in only one mood it would 
not be Jimmie Daugherty. 
He illustrated his first book in 1926 and 
since then has been well represented on 
publishers’ lists every season. For he 
brought to book illustration something that 
was entirely new, entirely fresh. His work 
, has something of the fine quality of El 
Greco, both in line and color and in the 
more valuable plastic embodiment of hu- 
man emotions. There is the same vigorous, 
nervous line, the same luminous color as 
El Greco’s, swirling in color ‘designs as 
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From “Daniel Boone,” by Stewart 
Edward White, Doubleday, Page 


sinuous as the drawing. This is no criti- 
cism. Let it be said here that Daugherty 
is not reproducing El Greco. His inspira- 
tion, his stimulation is the same as the 
Greek’s, but he has combined with them 
a quality that is entirely American. This 
is true both of his line, 
that is impelled by a 
native robustness, im- 
petuosity and _ extrava- 
gance, and his color, 
which shows (perhaps 
more in his later work) 
the influence of our early 
[Indian art, both in its 
original exuberance and 
in the tamed form in 
which it was adopted by 
the pioneers. It is a 
plastic manifestation of 
Americanism, and_ the 
spirit that is responsible 
for it is as thoroughly 
American as Faneuil 
Hall. John Held, Jr., 
who lives down the road 
from Daugherty in 
Westport, has devoted 
himself to caricaturing 
the American types and 
doing woodcuts in imi- 
tation of early American 
moralistic blocks, yet if he were ‘trans- 
planted to France or Germany he could 
adapt himself and his work to the French 
or German mood. Daugherty never 
could. He is thoroughly, undeviatingly 
American in background, appearance, at- 
titude and in his art. 

Though his parents were of South Ohio, 
Jimmie was born, some forty years ago, 
in Ashville, North Carolina. His first rec- 
ollections, however, are not of that moun- 
tainous state but of an Indiana farm and 
the rigors of country winters. The days 
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were spent in the little red schoolhouse 
or hanging about his father’s saw-mill. But 
in the evening his father, forgetting the 
mill, would sing ““The Daring Young Man 
on the Flying Trapeze” and read Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales” aloud, while outside 
the Wabash flowed silently along. 

Later, and more vivid in his memory, 
there was a country town in the tall corn 
and red hog country of Southern Ohio. 
There the lazy, long summers and au- 
tumns were spent in fishing for bass in 
little winding creeks. The guiding spirit 
on these occasions was an indolent uncle 
who was a persistent squirrel-stalker and 
a teller of unending Daniel Boone and 
Davy Crockett yarns to the fascinated 
Jimmie and his brother. ‘To this lore his 
grandfather contributed vastly in a warm, 
fireside setting. 

The duties of his father as statistician 
in the Department of Agriculture took the 
family to Washington, D. C. Here in the 
long hours of evenings his father continued 
his reading aloud, supplementing Chaucer 
with Shakespeare, Prescott, ‘Thackeray, 
Keats, Dickens, Poe and Spenser. His 
mother would read Uncle Remus with all 
the gaiety and richness of the Virginia 
dialect. Jimmie was not idle during these 
readings. He would sit and make illus- 
trations to the tales as they ran along, and 
it was these drawings that served as a 
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From “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York” by Washington Irv- 
ing, Doubleday, Doran 


passport to the life class in the evening 
courses at the Corcoran Art School. He 
has carefully remembered the advice of his 
teacher there, Professor Andrews, who in- 
variably concluded his dynamic criticism 
with: “And be like the Irishman at 
Donnybrook Fair, when you see a head 
hit it.” 

The summers were now spent on roller 
skates or, with his boon companion, Hunt 
Diederich, riding on bicycles through Vir- 
ginia or up the Tow Path to Harpers 
Ferry. He liked Washington, pre-war 
Washington, which seemed to him 4 
lovely romantic old southern city merely 
disguised a little as the capital by bad 
architecture and worse sculpture. But 
Philadelphia was on the slate and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, to be 
followed after a short winter by the tre 
mendous thrill of going abroad, for his 
family was going to live in London. | 

It is easy to imagine what London 0! 
the pre-war days meant to an incorrigible 
romantic of seventeen. London fascinated 
and absorbed him. It was all the book 
stuff he had fed on come true. To st 
in the British Museum and actually har- 
dle original drawings by Michelangelo. 
Diirer, Rembrandt! Can an America! 
who has lived in and known intimately 
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Shylock, from “Three Comedies 
by Shakespeare,’ Harcourt, Brace 


West End London of those days ever for- 
cet the haunting glamor of Nottinghill, 
The Civet Cat, Portobello Road, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, Cheyne Walk or High 
Street, Hammersmith? ‘The period was 
further enriched by study with Frank 
Brangwyn whose wholesome, vigorous per- 
sonality was enormously stimulating to 
voung Daugherty. 

France and Italy were a further, though 
less intimate, extension of the romantic pe- 
riod before the young American returned 
to his own country. This was one of the 
most important times in his life, for, hav- 
ing read Walt Whitman with enthusiasm, 
he returned to New York filled with high 
expectations. He was returning to the 
country Whitman had painted. The result 
was disappointing. “The subsequent un- 
happy years were spent learning and re- 
senting the facts. When they were as- 
similated the Romantic Period was at an 
end, 
* * * * * * * * 

At 16 Poplar Street, practically in the 
shadow of Brooklyn Bridge, stood a rather 
high and ancient building. It was owned 
by an eminently respectable manufacturer 
of a special type of machinery. He had 
been persuaded to convert the top floor 
into studios, and great successes they were, 
commanding a view of New York from 
the Battery to Brooklyn Bridge. Into 
these studios the four winds of heaven had 
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blown a dozen men of pronounced and 
divergent racial types, all young and ab- 
sorbed in art. Daugherty was one of them. 
Gorgeous fellowship and camaraderie ruled 
the group. It was enough to offset the 
vast discouragement that faced nearly all 
of them. This was the grand period of il- 
lustrated magazines when hardly any of 
the group ever saw the face of a maga- 
zine editor and lived, but they did live 
and they lived without illustrating maga- 
zines, though they were able to sell oc- 
casional covers to Harper’s Weekly, across 
the Bridge. 

But the new art was on the threshold. 
Daugherty read C. Lewis Hind’s “Post- 
Impressionists’ and painting seemed to 
open up new life, new inspiration, new 
adventure, and he went modern with a 
vengeance. This artistic regeneration 
served him in good stead when the war 
broke. He went into service, in ship 
camouflage, and spent arduous days and 
nights in the ship yards and crowded har- 
bors among all the craft of the world, su- 
perintending the drawing and painting of 
a cubist’s picture all around a battered, 
gun-mounted freighter that was loading 
shells, food, autos, coal and iron rails, sink- 
ing lower in the water with every ton of 
freight and sailing in twelve hours. 

Returning to New York was like start- 
ing all over again beginning at Green- 
wich Village. Before the war he had mar- 
ried, and the Daughertys now took a stu- 
dio apartment at 59 Washington Square 





Balaam’s Ass from “The King- 


dom and the Power and the 
Glory,’ Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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that looked across the park, through the 
arch and directly up Fifth Avenue. The 
camouflage painting came in handy in paint- 
ing in an incredibly short time, vast murals 
in new movie theaters. The oils were shap- 
ing up, too, and were being shown in ex- 
hibitions and reproduced in magazines and 
newspapers. But with a growing boy and 
the need for a change of air and quiet, the 
country began to seem desirable. A lovely 
ruin that still slightly resembled a house 
was discovered set in a bit of woodland 
and an old orchard on a Connecticut hill- 
side. In time it was repaired to keep out 
the weather and gradually a furnace and 
bathtub and finally an electric refrigerator 
were added. The easel was moved from 
New York, and painting went on apace. 
One day a letter arrived from a pub- 
lisher’s editor asking Daugherty to come 
and see her about illustrating a book. He 
did and liked the book. ‘Very well,” said 
the editor. ‘Go to it. Do what you like. 
Have a swell time and God bless you.” 
Needless to say she was delighted when 
the drawings came in. The editor was May 
Massee and the book was “Daniel Boone.” 
This was Daugherty’s first encounter with 
the new spirit of fun, intelligence and en- 
thusiasm which is being put into the mak- 
ing of illustrated books especially for chil- 
dren. Other encounters followed fast. 
There is Daugherty’s life, but if you 
have studied the books he has done you 
have already read it all in his illustrations. 
Fun-loving, penetrating, indigenously 
American, conscientious and faithful to his 
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ideals as an artist and as an_ illustrator. 
This year he has four new books to add 
to the growing shelf of his work, “The 
Kingdom and The Power and The Glory.” 
(Knopf); “Three Comedies by Shake. 
speare,’ (Harcourt, Brace) ; “Courageous 
Companions,’’ (Longmans, Green): 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” (Coward-Me- 
Cann). 

“When you see a good job,” says Jim- 
mie Daugherty, “you can bet more than 
one person had a hand in making it. It 
is this new attitude about book-making, of 
everyone doing his best, that promises fine 
and still finer things in the ancient craft. 
And if you don’t think books are better 
looking examine a shelf of books published 
previous to I915, grim, stodgy, unlovely 
messes of ink and paper, with a few lovely 
exceptions.” 

But no matter how gay they might have 
been they would have a hard time stand- 
ing up against one of Daugherty’s books, 
the rollicking “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York” for instance that was_pub- 
lished last year. Had the new spirit of 
bookmaking been flourishing in 1915 his 
work would still enter gaily into the front 
rank, for it has a vigor and freshness and 
a value as art that entitle it to such a 
place. He goes on with his oils, his murals, 
and he has plans for more etchings, wood- 
cuts and lithographs, many vast and en- 
tertaining projects requiring lots of hard 
work. Hurrah and banzai, we say, but 
don’t let it interfere with his contributions 
to American book illustration. 





Chapter end piece in 


Carl Sand- 


burg’s “Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” 
Harcourt, Brace 
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“From Twelve to Sixteen” 


Mabel Pierce Ashley 


Author of “The Other Crowd,” Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


F recent years the adolescent girl 

has been much in the public 

eye. Her psychology, her behavior 
problems, her needs, all have been dis- 
cussed at great length. It is a question 
whether there remains anything further to 
be said. Yet a few 
words might be added 
to the volume now 
written about her, on 
behalf of her litera- 
ture, for the field of 
books for girls has 
been somewhat slight- 
ed in times past and her books have never 
enjoyed as good a reputation as, for in- 
stance, have her brother’s. At the present 
moment, there are many more books be- 
ing written for girls than formerly. In 
fact I was told the other day, in a dis- 
couraging tone of finality, that there are 
far too many books being published for 
girls. At the time I agreed, but after 
thinking it over I am not so sure of the 
truth of this statement. Why should there 
be a limit to the number of books published 
for young people? As great a variety of taste 
exists among them as among older persons 
and the more books that are published the 
more assurance is there of suiting these 
varied tastes. Also it is pleasant to see a 
hitherto rather neglected field receiving its 
due of attention. 

Furthermore, I think I am correct in 
saying that more books are still being writ- 
ten for children and boys than for girls. 
Probably there is a reason for this, and I 
Suspect it may be because of the fact that 
it would be hard to find a more compli- 
cated creature for whom to write than is 
the girl in her teens. She is captious and 
difficult to please, and she is a disconcerting 
mixture of maturity and immaturity. This, 
however, should make the problem of writ- 
ing for her all the more stimulating; and 
the harder the job, the more thought should 

€ put into it, 


she declares 


66 THE OTHER CROWD” is 
Miss Ashley's first book, and 

that all her theories 
about girls’ books were formulated 
after the book was finished. a 


Most girls when they reach their teens 
are reading and enjoying the greater part 
of the grown-up literature that comes their 
way, and the older girl is apt not to like 
to be caught reading anything which is 
written especially for girls. One might then 


quite reasonably in- 
quire, “why write 
books especially for 


girls?” The effort to 
do so is being made, 
and it seems to many 
worth-while one. 

For a girl in her early 
teens is in some ways as immature as she is 
mature, and this comes out in her intellec- 
tual enjoyments. There is a part of her 
which is not always satisfied with books 
written for the wholly mature person, but 
this part could be satisfied with books hav- 
ing a certain maturity of outlook but which 
deal with the special interests and problems 
of girls in their teens. 

There is a danger, however, in generaliz- 
ing on “girls in their teens.” How often 
one sees a book labeled “For girls from 
twelve to sixteen.” This caption may ap- 
peal to the twelve year old, but I am fairly 
sure that it would not appeal to her six- 
teen-year-old sister. And, really, why 
should it? A girl of sixteen is an entirely 
different human being from a girl of 
twelve. The four years difference in age 
here is greater than is ten years, later on 
in life. One sees, of course, why the pub- 
lishers do it. They more or less have to. 
Hurried and harried aunts, uncles and 
kindly friends must have some guide for 
their gifts, and they take it for granted 
that any book labeled for girls from twelve 
to sixteen will interest either twelve or 
sixteen, or any age in between. And per- 
haps that is another reason why girls’ books 
have fallen somewhat into disrepute, for if 
they are written to interest both twelve 
and sixteen, they may end by not interest- 
ing either age. 
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An illustration from Miss Ashley’s recent 
book, “The Other Crowd” 


As a usual thing, the girl of twelve is 
beginning to read and enjoy thoroughly 
some adult books, books which her sixteen- 
year-old sister may also like. There are 
grown-up books, however, which the six- 
teen-year-old will read with much pleasure, 
but which the twelve-year-old will not en- 
joy at all. For the twelve-year-old is, as a 
rule, still occupied with the field of pure 
adventure. It may be the adventures of 
grown-ups, it may be in autobiographical 
or biographical form, but it is adventure. 
I met this summer a thirteen-year-old girl 
who, I was told, was very keen about Al- 
fred Stanford’s “The Navigator.” ‘This 
may seem like rather mature reading for 
one so young, but anything to do with the 
sea cannot fail to have glamor, excitement 
and richness of adventure, and this is prob- 
ably what appealed to her in Stanford’s 
book. At one stage of her literary career, 
a girl, or a boy for that matter, thrives 
on excitement and adventure and will read 


nothing that does not have plenty of both 
these commodities. 

At a certain age, however, the girl be- 
gins to outgrow this exclusive interest in 
exciting happenings. She is not above read- 
ing and enjoying tales of adventure, in- 
deed, she may, perhaps, never entirely out- 
grow this source of pleasure, but she wants 
something else as well. Her sense of r0- 
mance is developing and an interest in 
problems which mere adventure tales can- 
not cover. She may also be developing 4 
feeling for style. I know, for instance, ot 
a sixteen-year-old girl whe is devoted to 
Henry James. I cannot believe that she 
understands him. I am inclined to think 
that it is his style which fascinates her. 
The girl still in the adventure period 1s 
fairly simple to cater to, at least in com- 
parison with the girl who has passed _be- 
yond the mere love of adventure, but who 
has not yet reached the stage of being 4" 
entirely mature young person. This girl 
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needs as careful thought where the writ- 
ing of her books is concerned as she does 
in the other phases of her life. She may be 
thirteen, she may be seventeen, but her 
books should have something in them 
which less mature girls do not want. 

It is hard to specify just what this some- 
thing should be. For one thing, the plots 
of books written for this girl might be 
more diversified than is usually the case. 
She has reached a point where she will un- 
derstand and appreciate a wider range of 
problems. At fifteen or sixteen, the world 
bristles with complications and situations 
which have to be faced and worked out 
and which ought to supply endless plots 
of an original turn. “Carmella Com- 
mands” (Harper) is an example of what 
[ mean. This book has tapped a field 
very little used, yet it deals with a prob- 
lem which is very real to many girls and 
appealing and interesting to many more. 
For those girls who have wider and more 
mature interests, one should be at as much 
pains to strive for originality and freshness 
of plot and treatment as in writing for 
adults. 


books. 
not easy to give them this without a good 
deal of sentimentality accompanying it, but 
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For another thing, why cannot more 
psychology and character drawing go into 
her books? Many girls, as is evidenced 


by the adult literature they read and like, 
are capable of appreciating rather detailed 
character studies, and they can stand rather 


more subtlety in the treatment of char- 
acter than they are apt to get in their 
Then, they do love romance. It is 


it can be done. I think also, as I have al- 
ready said, that a less simple and straight- 


forward kind of writing could be used. It 


need not be like Henry James, but it could 
be more mature! And, as in all books, 
humor is welcome. 

It is easy to assume that books for young 
people are not difficult to write, that if 
they are moral and wholesome and have 
plenty of adventure in them that is enough. 
But in the case of some young people it is 
not enough. The field of books for these 


young people, it seems to me, is wide open 


to those who sense its needs and who will 
give the necessary time and thought to sat- 
isfying them. 


Promotional Events: November 


Ninth Article on the Development of the Children’s Book Department 


Mable Arundel Harris 


Holey baegla Week...... Dis- 
play books that will be helpful to the 
teacher...... Invite private school 
teachers, grade and high school teachers to 
visit the children’s book department dur- 
ing this week...... Plan, if possible, an 
afternoon event which will attract teachers. 
Kither have a reception for them with in- 
teresting guests of honor whom they will 
want to meet or to hear, or have a program 
so well worth while that they will be eager 
to come. It might be well to remember 
that by the very nature of their work 
teachers attend many “improving” meet- 
ings and that probably they would remem- 
er the occasion with more pleasure if it 
also proved amusing. The idea after all 
is to sell the teachers the association of 


this children’s book department with 
their own and their children’s need of 
books. If it will not be practicable to have 
a reception or a program for the teachers, 
it may be possible to send out carefully 
selected book lists to them. If the 2% ad- 
vertising fund won’t allow too many letters, 
it might be feasible to use the telephone to 
invite teachers to examine the especially 
arranged tables of books. Or a letter sent 
a month in advance to the presiding officer 
officiating at the monthly meeting of the 
several teacher’s associations, and a follow- 
up letter or phone call to the various prin- 
cipals, is a very inexpensive means of mak- 
ing these desired contacts. 

Armistice Day, Nov. r1th...... Patri- 
otic display...... Emphasize idea that uni- 
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versal peace will be hastened through edu- 
cation and that books are among the great 
civilizers. 

Father and Son Week...... Make ar- 
rangements with club secretaries and pro- 
gram committees to feature books at noon 
meetings for men and at the annual Father 
and Son banquet. Have lists of books that 
fathers and sons will enjoy together. Short 
lists with an attached order form, are more 
apt to be used than longer ones. Put lists 
at each plate. If it is not possible for the 
children’s bookseller to speak even for a 
few minutes at some of these meetings, a 
letter to the several speakers of the day will 
serve to call their attention to the purpose 
of the week and very frequently give them 
a theme for which they will be grateful. 
If the letter is sincere and tactfully worded, 
even those speakers who are filled with a 
previously conceived message, might find 
time to bring into their talk, the idea of the 
companionship possible between men and 
their boys in enthusiasm over a shared book. 
Perhaps the officer in charge will be glad 
to use the idea as a theme for his introduc- 
tion of the speakers. If it is practical, a 
small exhibit of books that boys and men 
both would enjoy, could be displayed on a 
table near the door, or possibly, as part of 
the table decorations on the dining tables. 
Naturally someone would have to be re- 
sponsible for these books. 


Children’s Book Week... ... This is the 
big promotional event of the year in most 
children’s book departments. Coming as 
it does at the beginning of the holiday buy- 
ing season, it is an important aid in selling 
the community the idea of the desirability 
of buying books for children’s Christmas 
presents. 


The Children’s Book Week Committee, 
composed of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Booksellers’ Association, the National 
Association of Book Publishers, the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, and the Boy 
Scouts of America have collected an impos- 
ing mass of Children’s Book Week pro- 
motional plans and the experiences of book- 
sellers from all over the country. This 
material is made available through pam- 
phlets and the Year-Round Bookselling 
News published by the N. A\B. P. The 


Publishers Weekly, and various other trade 
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papers carry suggestions for Children’s 
Book Week promotional activities. The 
national women’s and children’s magazines 
also publish special articles giving ideas for 
observing the Week, and while these ideas 
are intended for the use of clubs and groups 
and communities rather than for the chil- 
dren’s book department, the children’s book- 
seller may find ideas that are fresh and 
novel, and quite usable in the children’s 
book department. 

With such a wealth of suggestion so 
easily available it seems pointless to out- 
line any more than very briefly some of the 
various opportunities for promotional ac- 
tivity. 

In the Children’s Book Departments 
sepeass Arrange displays in department, in 
windows, and if possible, small displays 
with a poster or a sign in every depart- 
ment throughout the department store or 
the establishment in which the children’s 
book department is housed. 

Send out exhibits to libraries, to schools, 
to clubs, to merchants who will exchange 
displays. 

Entertain children in the book depart- 
ment with story telling, or tableaux, book 
costume parties, plays adapted from chil- 
dren’s books and put on by children, or act 
as hosts to Girl Scout, Boy Scout, Camp 
Fire Girls or to other groups of young 
people furnishing book “stunts,” have re- 
ceptions in honor of favorite authors or 
illustrators, or entertain visiting classes of 
school children. 

Arrange contests either with schools or 
organized groups or independently 

Have exhibits of book plates, book post- 
ers, book cases, book jacket designs, or 


of any similar work done by young 
people. 
Send out book lists...... give book talks 


before clubs. 

Invite clubs to use the children’s book 
department for a special meeting to discuss 
children’s reading. 

Hold Book Fairs. 

What Some Schools have Done 

Cooperated with the book departments 
and held “Book “Treasure Hunts,” the 
children hunting for hidden titles in book- 
store windows. . 

Had essay contests on various phases 0! 
book ownership or on what the children 
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saw during visits to the book depart- 
ments. 

Sponsored essay contests, book poster, 
book plate, book case, title guessing games 
and other bookish contests. 

Put on tableaux, plays, pageants, book 
costume parades 

Held book ex- 
hibits 

Invited booksellers 
and other authorities 
on children’s reading 
to talk to them at 
special meetings 

Put on earn-a- 
book campaigns for 
individual owner- 
ship, and other cam- 
paigns to get money 
for school libraries. 

What Some Wo- 
men's Clubs have 
Done 

Put on Communi- 
ty Book Fairs with 
aid of the local city 
and State libraries 
and the local book 
departments 

Put on book plays 
to raise the funds for 
an increase in pub- 
lic library or school 
library appropria- 
tion, 

Held giant parade 
with children in 
book costume and 
with children in 
tableaux on floats 

Engaged the interest of every teacher, 
preacher, and newspaper to the end that 
every possible avenue might be opened to 
book contacts for children through awak- 
ened adult interest 

Held open meetings devoted to discus- 
sion of children’s reading. 

How Some Libraries Have 
Children’s Book Week 

Held exhibits of beautiful editions, or 
ot special types of reading, or of 
cheaper editions of standard and valuable 
titles 

Sent out speakers to women’s clubs. 
sent librarians to advise. parents in 
children’s book departments. 


Observed 


in the home 
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Made up special book lists for children 
of different ages. 

Put on book programs and stunts in the 
library auditorium. 

The ideal observation of Children’s 
Book Week is the contribution from 
every possible agency 
of a full measure of 
enthusiasm and sup- 
port in a community 
campaign which 
dramatizes the need 
of children’s books 
in every home where 
there are children. 
The children’s book 
department may get 
a more brilliant spot 
light working alone 
than if it merges its 
effort but it takes all 


hands to make a 
common cause. It 
seems worth. while 
in this instance to 
forget competition, 
rivalries, politics, 


and the natural de- 
sire to do the out- 
standing thing. 
There are plenty of 
opportunities 
throughout the year 
for the children’s 
book department to 
sell the community 
the idea that here is 

17-23 the ideal place to 

buy children’s 
books. The idea during Children’s Book 
Week seems to be to convince the entire 
community that children need books, plenty 
of books,—to make a common cause of 
books for children. 

With the combined efforts of good lead- 
ers and an active promotion committee, the 
work of the library, the schools, the 
churches, the organized groups of young 
people, the women’s and the civic clubs 
and the children’s book departments may 
be so coordinated that this idea will 
have all the force of an organized move- 
ment. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out 
that in consequence the cash register tempo 
is bound to be vivace. 



































A Judge on Reading 
ORD GREY, speaking sometime 
ago, made the important pro- 
nouncement that knowledge was 
only useful in proportion as people had 
learned to think, and he further declared: 
That independence was developed by the 
habit of reading good literature,—a state- 
ment which should be used by the Ameri- 
can National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, and the English National Book 
Council. 
Full Swing 
We are right in the hurly-burly of the 
Fall season. Hundreds of books are being 
published, and the bookshops are crowded 
with the new titles. And booksellers are 
very hopeful about the final results of the 
years business when they come to the 
balancing time at the end of the year. A 
well-known provincial bookseller was tell- 
ing us yesterday that his definite conclusion 
was that in addition to there being more 
reading there was, in actual reality, more 
bookbuying. That is fairly evident and is 
a definite answer to the Jeremiahs who 
are shaking their gloomy heads. 


Our Book Purchases 
Recently one of the popular daily papers 
made the following comment: 

‘“‘How many people regularly spend 
any part of their earnings in buying 
books? Not cheap novels, but lasting 
works of literature. Some at least of 
the world’s great books should be on 
every one’s shelf. A few shillings put 
aside each week will provide the 
nucleus of a library in a year. In a 
few years the collector, for an ex- 
penditure that he will never miss, will 
find himself permanently enriched.” 
We like the suggestion that a few shill- 

ings should be put on one side each week 
for the purchase of books. We ought to 
encourage this. 
Book Thieves 
The stealer of books seems to be in- 
creasing. Wherever we go among book- 





English Booktrade News 


From Our London Correspondent 


sellers we are always hearing of books 
being stolen by these crafty folk. All sorts 
of suggestions are made for the circum- 
venting of these nefarious individuals, but 
somehow they manage to get away with 
the volumes that they covet without much 
hindrance. Harold Munro, the well- 
known poet, has expressed his feelings at 
this continued book stealing. They had 
been busy at the Poetry Bookshop. He 
thinks, and probably he is right, that there 
is a regular scheme followed in the matter 
of book stealing. In his letter to a trade 
paper, Mr. Munro said: 

“Presumably they have endless con- 
federates. Presumably again, the busi- 
ness is thriving and well organized, as 
bigger booksellers than we are must 
well know.” 

We believe that the loss of booksellers 
throughout the year by this means amounts 
to hundreds of pounds. 
Binding 
Leather bindings still remain costly. 
We were talking to someone yesterday who 
is closely acquainted with a notable firm 
of binders, and he told us that these prices 
are easily a 100% above pre-war rates. 
One would have to pay for an octavo vol- 
ume bound in full levant, £3 0. 0. 
whereas before the war 30/ would have 
been ample. This would not be for elabo- 
rate tooling; such a price would provide 
only for plain lettering. 


Biography 


The following story will interest many 
readers. A bookseller was telling us that 
during a visit he has recentiy paid to 
America, he found people there even more 
ready to read anything in the way of 
biography than they were in England. In 
France the same taste is being catered for. 
One French author of distinction, M. Oc- 
tave Aubry, has hit upon a skillful way of 
presenting the facts of history in narrative. 
We have just read his latest volume 
Napoleon. It tells the story of the master 
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stroke by which he made himself First 
Consul, preparatory to becoming Emperor, 
and how women were mixed up in the 
plot. It is a fascinating story, true in its 
facts, which are only slightly embroidered. 
It made a four-hour railway journey pass 
very quickly indeed. 
National Book Council 
The National Book Council, after four 


vears of quiet but increasing activity,. 


feels the need of some way of keeping in 
touch with its growing number of mem- 
bers and associate members. In October it 
will begin to distribute (with the usual 
packet of new and revised Book Lists) a 
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News-Sheet, to contain, besides notes for 
members, an article on some question of 
general interest, and a note on how to 
use the newest Book List. For the first 
issue W. B. Maxwell contributes an edi- 
torial. As Chairman of the Council he will 
also speak at the Fourth Annual General 
Meeting to be held at Stationers’ Hall, 
London E.C.4., on October 1oth. The 
News-Sheet will be brief, for it is obvious 
that it must not be allowed to become a 
rival to the reading of many books. 

Hence the matter contained in its four 
pages will be such as may conveniently be 
perused at the breakfast table. 


In and Out of the Corner Office 


ONALD BEAN of the University 
i of Chicago Press is in New York 

for a fall visit and to attend com- 
mittee meetings at the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, & & 

Ruth Leigh, frequent contributor to 
Publishers’ Weekly, has gone to Albany 
and to Syracuse this week for local con- 
ferences of booksellers who are getting to- 
sether to study merchandising and display 
methods. %& 2 

We took a journey to Washington to 
meet Senator Cutting, who led the fine 
debate on customs house censorship in the 
Senate on the 11th, and to congratulate 
him on the contribution that he had made 
to understanding of the subject. # #* & 

Sumner N. Blossom, editor of Popular 
Science Monthly, has been appointed super- 
vising editor of the American Magazine to 
succeed Merle Crowell. Mr. Crowell has 
been in ill health for some time, and last 
week was forced to resign the editorship 
which he had held since 1923. *% #* & 


We met our favorite writer of travel, 
Blair Niles, at the Longmans party not 
long ago. She has just finished a novel 
about Devil’s Island. We asked how she 
sot 4 woman into the plot and were told 
that there used to be women convicts. We 
‘ecommend for her consideration a trip to 
Cur own dreamed of jumping-off place, 
and have told her the name of, the islands. 
She agrees to go, so the name of the islands 


can’t be divulged here for fear a rival 
might get there first. & % 

Ives Washburn, Inc., gave a party on 
October 17th to celebrate their second 
birthday. The invitations began, “Thank 
God we're still alive!” 2 2 

Jonathan Cape returned to England to- 
day after three weeks visit over here. 
Jonathan Cape &: Harrison Smith an- 
nounce the election of Louise Bonino as 
secretary of the firm. Robert O. Ballou, 
the treasurer, has also recently been ap- 
pointed business manager. #* &* % 


The Booksellers League of New York 
enjoyed the first social event of the season 
at The Brevoort, Wednesday night, Octo- 
ber 16th. Over one hundred members sat 
within the radius of President A. B. Car- 
hart’s gavel. After the dinner, the group 
was addressed by Gleb Botkin, author of 
“The God Who Would Not Laugh.” He 
spoke on the subject ‘““Why Be a Refugee ?” 
The other speaker was Taylor Gordon, 
author of “Born to Be,” who talked and 


sang a number of songs, accompanied by 
J. Rosamund Johnson. * & & 


At the meeting of the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Association held Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 15th, 1929, at the National 
Arts Club, New York, Max Lief, author 
of “Hangover,” Alfred Kreymborg, author 
of “Our Singing Strength,” and Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, author of “Red Wil- 


lows,” were the speakers. * % 





OSE FYLEMAN, one of England’s 
foremost writers for children, has 
arrived in America on her first visit 

in many years. Miss Fyleman_ started 
her career by writing a poem to be read to 
the children in her sister’s school. It was 
called “Fairies at the Bottom of my 
Garden,” and was sent to Punch, accepted, 
and its success led her to write more in 
that field. She became a regular contribu- 
tor to Punch and a number of English 
newspapers and periodicals. Her first poem 
is still one of her best known. Some 
years ago she started a children’s paper 
known as The Merry-go-round and edited 
it for two years. For it, at her request, 
A. A. Milne wrote the first Christopher 
Robin poem. His first answer to her re- 
quest was that he was “afraid he had noth- 
ing to say to children.” While in this 
country Miss Fyleman expects to lecture 
in New England and the Middle West, 
and possibly her trip will take her as far 
as the Pacific Coast. A writer popular 
with adults as well as with children, her 
most recent books published in this coun- 
try, by Doubleday, Doran are, “Forty 
Good-Morning Tales” and “A Princess 
Comes to Our Town.” Other books in- 
clude “Fairies and Chimneys” and “The 
Fairy Flute,” both being volumes of poetry. 
ss 

V. M. Hillyer, Head Master of the Cal- 
vert School of Baltimore since 1899, and 
author of “A Child’s History,” has written 
“A Child’s Geography of the World,” pub- 
lished by The Century Co. Mr. Hillyer 
has left nothing to chance, having taught 
the manuscripts of the “History” and 
“Geography” several years before publica- 
tion, repeatedly altering them to fit the 
reaction of the students to them. The per- 
sonal touch and quality is not lacking, for 
Mr. Hillyer is an indefatigable traveler, 
and has traveled in actual distance, five 
times around the world. * & & A fetch- 
ing title from Century is “Marco Polo, 
Junior” by Harry Alverson Franck. It is 
the story of an imaginary boy’s travel-ad- 
ventures all over China. * * & 
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‘Two very charming books come from the 
pen of Elizabeth Coatsworth, through 
Macmillan. The first, called “The Sun’s 
Diary,’ with many drawing and decora- 
tions by Frank MacIntosh, is a “book of 
days for any year,” with an unusual collec- 
tion of favorite verses and prose paragraphs, 
The second volume is called “Toutou in 
Bondage” with illustrations by Thomas 
Handforth, and is all about a fat, white, 
spoiled fox terrier who goes to Morocco 
and has various adventures. * & & Also 
on the Macmillan list appears “Hitty: Her 
First Hundred Years,” by Rachel Field, 
illustrations by Dorothy Lathrop, a com- 
bination of author and illustrator which 
gives us a charming book. Miss Field, by 
the way, has two other books on the fall 
lists, “American Folk and Fairy Tales,” a 
compilation (Scribner), and “Pocket 
Handkerchief Park,” a gay little picture 
book with the author’s own illustrations 
(Doubleday, Doran), *% & & Last spring 
Macmillan brought out a volume of Vachel 
Lindsay’s verse, “Johnny Appleseed and 
Other Poems,” and now comes Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Poems Selected for 
Young People,” from Harper. Miss Mil- 
lay’s selections contain such familiar poems 
as “Autumn,” “Inland,” “Afternoon on a 
Hill” and “Prayer to Persephone.” * * * 
Mrs. Tom Seidmann-Freud, daughter of 
the famous Dr. Freud of Vienna, has writ- 
ten ‘‘Peregrin and the Goldfish,” published 
by Macmillan, and there is the perennial 
and ever enjoyable “Pinnochio,” with At- 
tilio Mussino pictures, third printing in 
English with the only complete translation, 
from the Italian. Alfred A. Knopf, how- 
ever, has a dramatized version of Pinno- 
chio.—‘‘Pinnochio for the Stage,” by Remo 
Bufano. * * 

A proof, perhaps, that writing stories for 
children is being taken as seriously as writ- 
ing for adults is the book entitled “Blue 
Ribbon Stories; the Best Children’s Stories 
of 19209,” edited by Mabel L. Robinson and 
published by Appleton. It is a varied col- 
lection with stories that appeal to boys and 
girls of five to sixteen and over. a4 
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James V. Daugherty 


Carl 


Harold W. Sherman 


MacGregor Jenkins 


Rachel Field 


A GROUP of authors and 

illustrators prominent on the 
fall children’s book lists: James 
Daugherty because of his modern 
illustrations; Rachel Field for her 
story, “Hitty: Her First Hundred 
Years,’ Macmillan; Carl H. 
Claudy for “Dangerous Waters,” 
Bobbs-Merrill; Virgil Hillyer for 
“A Child’s Geography of the 
W orld,’ Century. Willy Pogany 
has illustrated an “Alice in Won- 
derland”’ for Dutton. Two recent 
juvenile book prize winners are 
Charles J. Finger and Walter 8. 
Ball. Harold W. Sherman is the 
author of a number of boys’ books 
and a contributor to this week's 
“Publishers W eekly.” MacGregor 
Jenkins has a book for boys, “The 
Last Cruise of the Panther,’ on 
the Penn Publishing Co. list. Rose 
Fyleman, the English writer for 
children, is in this country on a 

lecture tour. 


Rose Fyleman 


Willy Pogany 


Virgil Mores Hillyer 


Charles J. Finger 


Walter S. Ball 
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A new edition of an old favorite is Little, 
Brown and Company’s “Aunt Jo’s Scrap- 
Bag,” by Louisa May Alcott, published this 
month, with illustrations by Beatrice 
Stevens, * % % 

MacGregor Jenkins, author of “Liter- 
ature With a Large L,” and at present a 
Director of the Atlantic Monthly Co., has 
a book for boys, “The Last Cruise of the 
Panther,” on the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany list. The book is illustrated by Fred- 
eric A. Anderson, #& & & 

Particularly gorgeous picture-book ofter- 
ings are three books from Czechoslovakia, 
illustrated by Rudolf Mates. “Nurserv 
Rhymes from Bohemia,” by Hanus Sed- 
lacek, has been translated by Raf. D. 
Szalatnay and published by McBride; “The 
Magic Flutes,” by Josef Kozisek comes 
through Longmans, Green, and “A Forest 
Story,” by the same author, with Mates’ 
illustrations of personalized forest animals, 
is unusually appealing. ‘The publisher is 
Macmillan. & * & 

A boys’ and girls’ adventure book is 
“Dangerous Waters,” by Carl H. Claudy, 
Bobbs-Merrill. Mr. Claudy is well known 
to readers of the Publishers’ Weekly by the 
articles which he frequently contributes 
from Washington, D. C. #& #* & 

A profusely illustrated story book is 
“Little Folks of Other Lands” published by 
The Platt & Munk Co., Inc., of New 
York. The art work has been done partly 
in color, partly in black and white, by 


Lucille W. and H. C. Holling. # * 


On the preceding page are reproduced 
the photographs of two recent juvenile 
book prize-winning authors,—Charles Fin- 
ger, who won the Longmans, Green prize 
with an adventure story “Courageous Com- 
panions” and Walter S. Ball who won the 
Harper Bros.-A merican Girl Book Contest 
with his story of Italian-American life, 
“Carmella Commands.” *& & & 


A prominent Boy Scout book from Put- 
nams is Robert Dick Douglas, Jr.’s “A 
Boy Scout in the Grizzly Country,” which 
has to do with gold prospectors, whales, 
sea lions and stormy seas. *& % & 


Thomas C. Hinkle, author of three 
famous dog stories, ‘“T'awney,” “Trueboy” 
and “Bugle,” has written a story about a 
horse, “Black Storm: A Horse of the Kan- 
sas Hills,” published by Morrow, illus- 
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trated by J. Clinton Shepherd. * & & 
Another horse story is the new edition of 
Will James’ “Smoky,” brought out by 
Scribners. This new edition contains full- 
color paintings of horses, cowboys, and the 
majestic scenery of the mountain ranges, 
Will James, of course, has done the illus- 
trations himself. & A story about a 
dog, though a little china one, is “The 
Story of Woofin-Poofin” by Marguerite 
Buller, through McBride. Miss Buller 


has done six full page illustrations for her 
book. % J & 


‘“Tomson’s Hallowe’en” by Margaret 
and Mary Baker is on the Duffield list. 
Of all the Baker books this has had the 
largest advance sales. Rachel Field has 
compared the Baker books to Hans Ander- 
sen and Kate Greenaway. The book, as 
usual, is illustrated with silhouettes on 
every page. * % 

An attractively made book for small 
girls is “Madam Red Apple’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner from Milton Bradley. 
It’s the story of a little girl with cheeks 
like rosy apples. The type is large so a 
young child can read the story for herself, 
and the colored illustrations by Janet 
Laura Scott are charming, *& #% &% 

Kit and Kat, Lucy Fitch Perkins’ fam- 
ous Dutch twins, who became childhood 
favorites some fifteen years ago, are reap- 
pearing in further adventures this fall. 
The adventures are in rhyme. The book 
is for the child just beginning to read and 
is illustrated by the author herself ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin), * #* & 

Jane Abbott has added another volume 
this fall to her long list of books for girls, 
“Black Flower” (Lippincott). This is 
the story of how a school girl decided upon 
medicine as her career, *& % % 


Louise P. Latimer’s valuabe_ bibliogra- 
phy, “Illustrators: A Finding List,” has 
just been published in a revised edition by 
the F. W. Faxon Co., of Boston. The 
book consists of two lists, an alphabetical 
list of illustrators, and one of the authors 
of illustrated books. This is a very valu- 
able book for dealers in children’s books, 
as anyone who is interested in book illus- 
tration finds more material among chil- 
dren’s books than in any other field. It 
lists American and foreign illustrators % 
sufficient merit to warrant inclusion. 
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Columbia Librarian Commends 


Book Clubs 


GOOD word for the service ren- 

dered by the book clubs along with a 

criticism of their advertising appeals 
is contained in the annual report of Roger 
Howson, librarian of Columbia University, 
to President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Howson comments on two developments 
within the trade during the last year. The 
first of these is the growing interest of pub- 
lishers in Lives, as evidenced in new biog- 
raphies, and the second is the open criti- 
cism of the book clubs. The full text of his 
remarks on both points, from the report, is 
as follows: 

“Librarians have always had a close re- 
gard for those who sell books; sometimes it 
has been a regard tempered with suspicion, 
and sometimes a regard tempered with 
snobbishness. It is to be feared that this 
snobbishness has not always been the snob- 
bishness that is the duty of the thoroughly 
graduated. But after all, this new doctrine 
is only Quod aliis licet, non tibi, somewhat 
amplified with modern technical details. 
Anything that concerns the circulation or 
the production of books directly concerns 
libraries. There have been two develop- 
ments in the trade of publishing that might 
be noticed in any librarian’s report of this 
year without irrelevancy. One of these is 
the discovery by publishers that publishers 
have Lives. Authors have always had 
Lives, and the profession of author is a 
much later profession than the profession 
of publisher. The writing of books has 
only in comparatively recent times been 
more than a second string to a bow that 
was already sufficiently well strung finan- 
cially, and it has preserved the amateur 
spirit almost unto an anachronism. Per- 
haps this has helped the interest in their 
Lives. This year has seen the biographies 
of several of the larger publishers, and 
they have assuredly justified their publi- 
cation, 

“The second of these developments has 
een the open criticism of the very success- 
tul book clubs. In this criticism jealousy 


and prejudice have played a large part, 
and some statements, which hardly can be 
justified, have been made on both sides. 
The book clubs have very certainly as- 
sisted in the broader circulation of some 
excellent books at prices that were lower 
than they would have been, if there had 
been no such thing as book clubs. The 
members of the book clubs have profited 
in purse and they have not, in the best- 
known book club, sacrificed in reality any 
independence of judgment. There is actu- 
ally no accession of power to an ‘abject 
and herpetic Public Opinion’ to be feared 
in the growth of these clubs. 

“These clubs are, like so many products 
of today, better and wiser than their ad- 
vertisements. One thing_ continually 
stressed in the advertisements of one of the 
clubs is the selling points: (1) that you 
get the book of the month at once; (2) 
that you become an ‘insider’ in constant 
touch with the latest and best. The em- 
phasis placed on the first point tends to be 
misleading. The Book of the Month is 
not, and cannot be, the Book of the Month 
in any such sense as today’s paper is the 
paper of today. Today’s paper was not 
yesterday, and will not be tomorrow, and 
with this the production and life of any 
book of the month is in entire contrast. It 
has taken months of care and preparation 
on the part of the printer, and years of 
‘houghtful writing and rewriting on the 
part of the author. And no one is declassed 
who reads the book of the month three 
months, or three years, after it has been 
issued. It is not a Saturday Evening Post 
that appears with mysterious unity of time 
on Thursdays in cities days apart even by 
airplane. 

“The second appeal, to be an ‘insider,’ is 
insincere and demagogic in the worst sense. 
It is really based on the desire to join the 
Experts. The antonym of expert is lay- 
man, and it is not without interest to trace 
the gradual dropping of the non-cleric 
meaning of layman and laity. In the Ox- 
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ford dictionary, an example is given of 
non-lawyer in 1832, of non-artist in 1875, 
and of non-medical in 1878. In a May 
number of a well-edited weekly is a very 
changed usage. The opinion of ‘any church 
official’ is regarded as that of a ‘layman;’ 
it has recently been suggested editorially 
that ‘juries in criminal cases should be 
composed not of laymen but of psychol- 
ogists.’ “These are usages very different 
from any original usage, but the growth 
and development of Experts have obviously 
necessitated some distinct nomenclature for 
the unfortunate non-expert. ‘Layman’ is 
convenient and probably serves excel- 
lently.” 


A New Magazine 


HE publishers of Time announce a 

new monthly, Fortune, devoted to busi- 
ness and industry. The same journalistic 
policy that has been one of the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the first venture, 
will be followed in the new popular busi- 
ness journal, Apparently everything which 
can possibly occur in our industrial nations 
will fall within the scope of Fortune. The 
first number will be sent only to subscri- 
bers and is due to appear in November. 


Radio in Adult Education 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made 


by the American Association for 
Adult Education, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York, that a six months survey has 
been undertaken to determine the possibili- 
ties of the use of radio broadcasting in 
adult education. The study has been made 
possible by funds supplied by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and becomes a 
part of the association’s work in furthering 
public interest in educational opportunities 
for those of mature age. It will be 
parallel to and in cooperation with an in- 
vestigation of the whole field of radio in 
education begun last summer by a special 
committee appointed by Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of the Federal Department 
of the Interior, of which Commissioner 
Cooper of the Bureau of Education is 
chairman. Levering Tyson, who organized 
the Home Study Department at Columbia 
University in 1919, has been engaged to 
conduct the work. Associated with him 
will be John M. Russell, until recently on 
the staff of Ginn & Company. 
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Communication 


BELIEVES PUBLIC WOULD 
APPROVE FULL TEXT 
OF “ALL QUIET” 

Sept. 24, 1929. 
To the Editor of The Publishers’ W eeh|, - 
In explanation of their efforts to exclude 
from this country the British edition of 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,” the 


American publishers of the “revised ver- 


sion” have issued the following statement: 
“The English edition is refused en- 
try by the customs authorities at our 
request because its importation is in 
violation of copyright laws of the 

United States. We do not consider 

the complete English text of ‘All 

Quiet’ obscene, lewd or lascivious. 

But . . . we know of no reason why 

we should sit back and permit serious 

interference with its sale through il- 

legal importation in large quantities 

of the unexpurgated English edition.” 

I have been surprised that this frank 
declaration has not aroused more comment 
among booklovers. By their own admis- 
sion, the American publishers modified the 
language of the original English edition in 
its most striking characteristic and sup- 
pressed entirely one episode of which Alex- 
ander Woollcott has said, ““This passage, so 
tender, so touching, so true, is, to my mind, 
one of the loveliest in modern literature.” 

If the American publisher had printed 
the book as the author wrote it, the inci- 
dent would have no special interest. But, 
as matters stand, those of us who would 
like to study this artistic production as the 
artist created it must forego this experi- 
ence lest, forsooth, we “interfere with the 
sale” of the American version. 

It is as though we were not allowed to 
purchase reproductions of some foreign 
painting, but had to content ourselves with 
one in which the figures were modestly 
draped a@ Ja Boston and their expressions 
softened to suit the tender susceptibilities 
of Mayor Nichols and the Watch and 
Ward Society. 

From the legal point of view, there 
might be an interesting point involved 1 
the question whether the American copy 
right can be invoked to exclude from this 
country a text different from the one that 
has been deposited with the Librarian of 
Congress. FREDERICK A. BLossoM: 


RMP o> Swayne T. 
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Obituary Note 
VALENTINE CHIROL 


VALENTINE CHIROL, author and jour- 
nalist, died in London, October 22nd, at 
the age of seventy-seven. The greater part 
of his career was spent in association with 
the London Times. At the time of his 
retirement, some years ago, he was foreign 
editor of that paper, and shortly afterward 
was knighted in recognition of his achieve- 
ment. His work as foreign correspondent 
began when he chanced to be in Paris at 
the time of the German invasion in 1871. 
He returned to England in 1872 from 
where he traveled over the greater part of 
the world for the Times. Aside from his 
journalistic writings, he produced several 
books dealing with current problems. 
Among these are: “Twixt Greek and 
Turk,” “The Far Eastern Question,” 
“The Middle Eastern Question,” “Indian 
Unrest,” “India, Old and New,” and 
“Fifty Years in a Changing World.” 


Record of American Book Pro- 
duction, September 1929* 














| New By Origin 
Publica- ~~, : 
tions | English 
| And at 
Foreign 
Authors 
CLASSIFICATION 3 be. 
; § ol 
a8 /§3 | 
} $s |e i$ 
|e] 383/28 2] 3 
i 2 Zz IN s le 
Philosophy, Ethics ..... 25 Se 3 4 27 
Religion .+:csscsienteied 38 a. 7a I $6 
Sociology, Economics .. 29 a = I 6 32 
LAW 500scascemmenneiae 4 I ;-7- = 5 
Sducetion: .< ideas cabaaein 20 I 21 _-_ — 21 
Philology ..cceenssveeebat 5 2 6 — I 7 
Seieace .cécéccdddceditpas 17 I 7 = I 18 
Technical Books ........ 19 4 20 _ 3 a 
Medicine ..scaseieiek 19 6 4a = I 25 
Agriculture, Gardening 6 — 6 -.° 6 
Domestic Economy .... 4 — io Oey ee 4 
Dusinegss .ssccckusseasuie 6 — 6 -—- = 6 
Wine Aste: ...cccsancaiias 12 2 10 I 3 14 
Ee 5 I 6 - = 6 
Gomes. ..«:xccobegumnees §& — ey es ‘ 8 
General Literature ..... 31 ee 3 7 FF 
Poetry-Drama éwhibetnsal 27 6 25 6 2 38 
Fiction oo essn enema 157 54 142 64 5 air 
JWenile .....ccesasnbiae 134 2 125 32 5 162 
History... soc 3coereiee 27 2 19 4 6 29 
Geography ......ccecevese s .2 2 1 3 7 
Biegraghy 2.0330? ate ee? ere > ee 6 %& 


Steerer ees 
ee 
_. 


a September, 1928, 839 new books, 157 new edi- 
‘ons, were recorded, a total of 906. 
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Changes in Price 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Charles G. Trumbull’s ‘‘What Is the Gospel,” frow 
75c to $1.00, effective Nov. 15. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Clara Barton. “A Story of the Red Cross” (regular 
edition), from $1.60 to $1.75. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
Richard Wilhelm. “A Short History of Chinese 
Civilization,” from $5.00 to $4.00. 


Business Notes 


BIRMINGHAM.—Old Curiosity Shop, 
422 North roth Street, has been opened by 
C. H. McKinnon with general stock, fine 
editions, rare books, textbooks, and foreign 
books. 


Boston, Mass.—The Back Bay Book- 
mark, under the management of Norman 
E. Trefethen, has taken an additional 
store at 471 and 471-A Stuart Street. A 
large section will be given over to prints 
and new books in addition to the general 
second-hand stock. 


CLEVELAND.—Catholic Collegiate Book 
Center, 6408 Euclid Avenue, under Mrs. 
Martha Lueke, is selling general stock and 
specializing in Catholic and religious books. 


Du.LutH.—Barbara Hornby has pur- 
chased the Mable Ulrich Book and Print 
Shop which will be known in the future as 


The Arden Book and Print Shop. 


New Haven, Conn.—The Children’s 
Bookshop has moved from 33 Wall Street 
to 75 Whitney Place. 


New York.—The Literary Lobby has 
moved from 28 to 67 West 44th Street. 


New Yorx.—Carnegie Hall Book Shop 
has opened in Carnegie Hall, 158 West 
57th Street with general stock, rare books. 
first editions, fine bindings, and used books. 


PASADENA.—Roy V. Sowers is selling 
rare books, first editions, and used books. 


St. PrTerspurG, Fra.—The Frigate 
Bookshop will move, November 12, from 
East 103 First Avenue North to 22 Taylor 
Arcade, First Avenue at Fifth Street 
North. 


SyrAcusE.—L. A. Keating, manager of 
W. Y. Foote Co., 312 South Warren 
Street, has purchased a controlling interest 
in the company from A. R. Womrath. 
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The Publishers’ Weekly 


The Weekly Record of New Publications 





HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 

curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The entry ts transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain 
able only om specific request, 1m which case werd 
ar. ts used. When not specified the binding 
ts «6 Cloth, 


Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex. 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
a “ = No ascertainable date is designated 

“Si (n.d. 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: ever 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(870: 25 cm.); D (12amo0o: 20 em.); S (16me: 
17¥%2 cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); #q., obl., nar. 
designate square, oblong, narrow. , 


enn nner eee essences 


Abbott, Wilbur Cortez 
New York in the American Revolution. 
315p. (6p. bibl.) il, map Oc. N. Y., Scribner 
$3.50 
The history of the city from 1763 through the 
Revolution presents a picture of the Revolution as it 
affected a single community. Illustrated from con- 
temporary prints. 


Adams, Léonie 
High falcon, and other poems. 56p. O 
[c.’29] N. Y., John Day bds. $2.50 
A second volume by a young American poetess, 
author of “Those Not Elect.” 


Alington, Cyril Argentine 
Doubts and difficulties; introd. by Archbp. 
of York. 207p. D ’29 N. Y., Longmans $2 
A narrative prepared to strengthen the faith of 
those who have religious doubts. 


Allevi, Baptistin 
The Savarin cookbook; scientific cooking 


for profit. 275p. il. O c. N. Y., Harper 
fab. $6 


Recipes for hotel and restaurant cooking that have 
been tested in the experimental kitchens of the 
Savarin Restaurants. 


Arlen, Michael, pseud. [Dikran Kuyumjian] 
Babes in the wood; a relaxation intended 
for those who are always traveling but never 
reaching a destination. 305p. il. (col.) D 
’29 c.’26,’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
Doran $2.50 
Short stories featuring wealthy cosmopolites at 
fashionable European resorts. 
Ashton, Helen 
A background for Caroline. 312p. D [c.’29] 


N. Y., Harcourt $2.50 
The story of a woman’s life from her childhood 
in the Bloomsbury section of London in the eighties, 
through her aimless youth and her war-time ex- 
periences, to her late marriage and the happiness and 
fulfillment she won for herself at the end. 


Asquith, Lady Cynthia Mary Evelyn Char- 
teris, comp. 
Shudders. 268p. D c. N. Y., Scribner $2 


Fifteen new tales of murder and mystery by dis- 
tinguished English writers. 


Ault, C. A. 
Now for the story; a collection of stories 
and illustrations for children’s Sunday les- 


sons graded for various ages. 228p. D [’29} 
Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub. Co. bds. $1.40 


Barham, Richard Harris [Thomas Ingoldsby, 
pseud. ] 

Ingoldsby legends. 520p. S (Chandos 

classics) ’29 N. Y., Warne $1 


Barr, Amelia E, 
The bow of orange ribbon; new ed. 345p. 
D ’29 N. Y., Dodd, Mead $2 


Barrie, Sir James Matthew, bart. 

Shall we join the ladies? [and other one- 
act plays]. 128p. D (Uniform ed. of plays oi 
J. M. Barrie) ’29,c.’28 N. Y., Scribner 

bds. $1 

The other plays are “Half an Hour,” “Seven 
Women” and “Old Friends.” 

Bartlett, Vernon pe 

Calf love. 277p. D [c.’29] Phil., Lippin- 
cott $2.50 

The story of a boy’s first love, an English boy who 
goes to Germany to study, and weaves his romantic 
dreams about the two girls of the family with whom 
he lives. 

Bavent, Madeleine ' 
Confessions. O’29 N. Y., M. Inman $7.50 


Bayley, Frank William 

Five colonial artists of New England: 
Joseph Badger, Joseph Blackburn, John 
Singleton Copley, Robert Feke, John Swibert 
[lim. ed.]. 454p. (bibl.) il. F ’29 Bost. Au- 
thor, 103 Newbury St. 


<tc 


Alldredge, E. P., D.D. 
Southern Baptist handbook, 1929. 386p. O ’29 Nash- 
ville, Tenn., S. S. B’d of So. Bap’t Convention 
$1; pap. soc. 
Arkell, T. Reg. 
Sending grandpa to heaven; a play in one act. 
19p. D {c. ’28, 29] N. Y., S. French pap. 35¢. 


Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, com? 

Edison; honored throughout the entire world. 65P. 
il. Q c.’29 N. Y., Compiler, E. End Ave. & Sot 
St. fab. gratis, bxd. 


Barrett, Robert South “pl 
The care of the unmarried mother. 238p. (bid). 
footnotes) il. O c. Alexandria, Va., Author 
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Beer, Max 
The life and teaching of Karl Marx; tr. 
by T. C. Partington and H. J. Stenning. 158p. 
D ’29 N. Y., Internat’l Publishers $1.50 
Against the background of his life are traced the 
main theories of the great Socialist leader. 


Social struggles and Socialist forerunners; 
tr. by H. J. Stenning. 224p. (bibl. footnotes) 
D (Soc. struggle ser.) ’29 N. Y., Internat’. 
Publishers $1.75 

Social struggles and thought, 1750-1860; tr. 
by H. J. Stenning. 218p. D (Soc. struggle 
ser.) 29 N. Y., Internat’l. Bublishers $1.75 

Social struggles in antiquity; tr. by H. J. 
Stenning. 222p. D ’29 N. Y., Internat’l. 
Publishers $1.75 

Social struggles in the Middle Ages; tr. by 
H. J. Stenning. 215p. (4p. bibl.) D (Soc. 
struggle ser.) ’29 N. Y., Internat’l. Publishers 

1.75 

The historical background and evolution 2 the 


Socialist movement is traced in this series of four 
volumes from early antiquity up to modern times. 


Benavente y MAartinéz, Jacinto 
The bonds of interest; tr. with preface by 
John Garrett Underhill; authorized ed. 76p. 
front. (por.) D ’29, c. ’15-’29 N. Y., Scribner 
bds. $1 
The play produced this month by Walter Hampden 
at his theatre in New York. 


Bernbaum, Ernest, ed. 

Anthology of Romanticism; v. 2, Selections 
from the pre-Romantic movement. _470p. S 
(Nelson’s Eng. ser.) c. N. Y., Nelson $1.25 


Anthology of Romanticism; v. 4, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, Landor, Moore and Byron. 
3902p. S (Nelson’s Eng. ser.) c. N. Y., Nelson 

$1.25 

Anthology of Romanticism; v. 5; Keats, 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, and Carlyle. 
415p. S (Nelson’s Eng. ser.) c. N. Y., Bre 

1.25 


Blackstone, Harry 

Blackstone’s secrets of magic. 280p. il., 
diagrs. D [c.’29] N. Y., Sully $2 
An introduction to the art of magic by a famous 
professional magician. 


Blake, Emily Calvin ’ : 
The third weaver. Chic., Wil- 
lett, Clark and Colby $2.50 


The pattern of Thaisa’s life extends from a Vic- 
toria Park home in England to a shack in Oregon. 


252p. Dc. 
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Blome, Richard 

Hawking or’faulconry [lim. ed.]. il. Q 
(Cresset reprints of early bks. on country 
life) ’29 N. Y., W. V. McKee $5; $17 
Bolton, Dorothy G., comp. 

Old songs hymnal; words and melodies 
from the State of Georgia; music arranged 
by Harry T. Burleigh. 197p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 


Century $1.50 
Negro spirituals set down just as they were orig- 

inally sung. 

Bonington (R. P.). 14p. il. (col.) obl. O 


(Famous water colour painters, no. 4) ’29 
N. Y., W. E. Rudge bds. $2.25 


Book of Common Prayer, The; according tu 
the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

in the United States of America; cleartype 

ed. 641p. T [n.d.] Milwaukee, Morehouse 

Pub. Co. 25 c.-$5 
The new, revised prayer book. 

Bottome, Phyllis [Mrs. Ernan Forbes-Dennis] 
Windlestraws. 336p. D c. Bost., Hough- 


ton $2.50 

When Jean Arbuthnot goes to Windlestraws as Sir 
Reginald Falconer’s secretary, she finds that she, too, 
has a part to play in the drama being enacted there 
by Reggie, his beautiful wife and her lover. 


Bradley, Mary Hastings [Mrs. Herbert Ed- 
win Bradley] 

Alice in elephantland. 186p. il., maps D c. 
N. Y., Appleton $2.50 
The true story of a little girl who went exploring 
in Africa with her mother and father. 

Brady, H. G. 

A transportation glossary for students; 
terms and phrases in common usage in air 
highway, railroad and ocean transportation 
and in port traffic. 1o05p. S [c.’29] N. Y., 
Simmons- Boardman flex. fab. $1.75 
Brooke, William Ellsworth, and Wilcox, 

Hugh B. 

Engineering mechanics. 330p. diagrs. O 
(Engineering ser.) [c.’29] Bost., Ginn $3.20 
A text for students of éngineering who have had 
the first course in calculus. 

Buck, Arthur Eugene 

Public budgeting; a discussion of budgetary 
practice in the national, state and local gov- 
ernments of the United States. 622p. (4p. 
bibl.) O c. N. Y., Harper $6 
Buckler, Georgina 

Anna Comnena; a study. 568p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Oxford $8.50 





Boy Scouts of America 


The uniform, badges and insignia. s2p. il. diagrs. 
D (Service lib., no. 318, ser. A.) c.’29 N. Y., 
Author, 2 Park Ave. pap. 20c. 


Boynton, Paul Lewis 


A study of the relationship between the intelli- 
gence and moral judgments of college students. gop. 
(bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., no. 51) ’29 Nashville, 
Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers apply 


Browne, Charles A. 


a spontaneous combustion of hay. 3op. (2p. bibl.) 
". diagrs. O (U. S. Dept. of Agri., technical bull. 
a 141) '29 Wash., D. C., Gov't Pr.. Off.; Sup’t of 
™_ pap. toc. 


Bunker, M. N. 

The short cut to speed typewriting; self-taught 
in 60 hours; from sight to touch. 9p. diagrs. Q 
(Life self-help ser.) c.’29 Chic., Occult Pub. Co., 
527 S. Clarke St. . pap. $1 
Burdick, Usher L. 

Marquis de Mores at war in the Bad Lands. 2¢p. 
front. (por.) O c.’29 Fargo, N. D., Author pap. 25 c. 
Bureau of Business Research. Harvard University 

Operating expenses of department -stores and de- 


partmentized specialty stores in 1928. 6sp. Q (Bull. 
no. 78) [c.’29}) Bost., Author, Soldiers Field 
pap. $2.50 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Iron and steel trade and industry of Great Britain. 

22p. (Trade information bull. 630) ’29 Wash., D. C., 

Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. toc. 
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Burton, Rev. Harold 


The life of St. Francis de* Sales; adapted 


from the Abbé Hamon’s Vie de S. Francois 
de Sales; v.2. 384p. (bibl. footnotes) map O 
29 N. Y., P. J. Kenedy 


Cabell, James Branch 


From the hidden way: The jewel merchants 
[lim. ed.J]. 303p. O (Storisende ed., 13) 
‘29, c. 16-29 


of limitations [lim. ed.]. 345p. O (Storisende 
ed., 14) ’29,c.’15,’29 N. Y., McBride 
The eagle’s shadow; a comedy of purse- 
strings [lim. ed.]. 3096p. O (Storisende ed., 
15) ’29,c.’04-’29 N. Y.. McBride $10 
These three volumes are boxed together. 
Cabot, Ella Lyman [Mrs. Richard Clarke 
Cabot] 
Temptations to rightdoing. (bibl. 
footnotes) Dc. Bost., Houghton $2.50 


The principal attractions of a good life—a book on 
character building. 


Camp, Ruth Orton 


The story of markets. 118p. (3p. bibl.) il. 
(col. front.) D (City and country ser.) c. 
N. Y., Harper $1.25 
Explaining marketing history and development to 
young people. 


Carlyle, Thomas 

The best of Carlyle; selected essays and 
passages; ed. by Herbert Le Sourd Creek. 
557p. (bibl.) S (Nelson’s Eng. ser.) c. N. Y., 
Nelson $1.25 


Cartellieri, Otto 

The court of Burgundy [tr. by Malcolm 
Letts]. 2097p. (bibl. notes) il. O (Hist. of 
civilization) ’29 N. Y., Knopf $6 
Social and political studies of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, whose court saw the last flowering of knight- 
hood. 


Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
Giacomo Casanova, his life and memoirs; 
tr. by Arthur Machen; selected and ed. with 
connecting links by George Dunning Gribble; 
2v. 360p.; 362p. O (Borzoi classics) c. N. Y., 
Knopf buck. $7.50, bxd. 


Casserley, Anne Thomasine 


Roseen; il. by the author. 152p. Dc. N. Y., 


Harper $1.50 
An Irish fairy tale with Roseen, the little black 
pig, as the central character. 


Chaucer, Geoffrey 
The Canterbury tales; ed. by Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat; introd. by Louis Untermeyer. 6090p. 


S [c.’29] N. Y., Modern Library 
flex. cl. 95 c¢. 


328p. 


$6.25 


N. Y., McBride $10 
The rivet in grandfather’s neck; a comedy 


$10 
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Cheney, Sheldon Warren 

The theatre; three thousand years of drama, 
acting and stage-craft. 567p. (3p. bibl., bibl. 
footnotes) il., diagrs. O c. Y., Longmans 


; $10 
The history of the theatre from primitive times to 
the present, 


Christie, May 
Eager love. 249p. D (Popular copyrights) 
[c.’28,’29] N. Y., Grosset 75,¢. 


Clark, E. H. 
Track athletics up to date [new ed.].  152p. 
il. O ’29 N. Ys Duffield $2 


Clayton, Rev. Philip Thomas Byard 
Plain tales from Flanders. 178p. D ‘2g 


N. Y., Longmans $1.40 
Memories of the War by the founder of Toc-H. 


Coleman, Mrs. Satis N., and Thorn, Alice 
Green 
Singing time; songs for nursery and 
school. 48p. il. (col.) Q [c. 29] N. Y., John 
Day $2.50 
For the youngest singers in home or kindergarten. 
Conrad memorial library (A); the collection 
of George T. Keating [lim. ed.]. 46gp. il. 
(col. front.) Q c. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day Doran $25, bxd. 
Containing an essay on each of Conrad’s novels by 
a well-known writer, followed a description of the 
editions of that novel in the library and its associa- 


tion items, also a list of personal documents, letters, 
etc, 


Crispin, Frederic S. 


Dictionary of technical terms. 284p. il, 
diagrs. nar.S [c.’29] Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. 
Co. $1.25 


Containing definitions of commonly used expres- 
sions in architecture, woodworking and building 
trades, electrical and metal-working trades, chemis- 
try, etc. 


Curtis, Alice Turner [Mrs. Irving Curtis] 


A frontier girl of Virginia. 268p. il. D 
[c.’29] Phil., Penn $2 

The story of Ellie Drummond and her friendship 
with an Indian girl during the early days of Vir- 
ginia. For girls. 

A little maid of South Carolina. 223p. il. 
D (Little maid historical b’ks.) [c.’29] Phil. 
Penn $1.50 

About a patriotic little girl who lived in Charles- 
ton in 178 when the British troops captured the city. 


Da Ponte, Lorenzo 


Memoirs. 387p. il. O (Park St. lib. of 
diaries, memoirs and letters) ‘29 Bost. 
Houghton bds. $4 
Daré 


Lovely ladies; the art of being*a woman. 
547p. il, diagrs. D c. Garden City, N. Y: 
Doubleday Doran $3.50 


Hints to the woman who would be lovely. 


ee 


Chapman, Allen 
The radio boys on the Pacific, or, Shipwrecked on 
an unknown island. 22z2p. front. D (Radio boys ser.) 


[c.’29] N. Y., Grosset §0 c. 
Chapple, Joseph Mitchell 

Favorite heart throbs of famous people. 431p. D 
’29 ©Bost., Chapple Pub. Co. apply 








Creedy, F. , 
Theory and design of electric machines; a treatise 
dealing with the fundamental principles of the desig” 
and operation of all types of electrical machines. 
36sp. il. diagrs. O ’a9 N. Y., Pitman $9 
Crump, Irving a9] 
The pilot of the Cloud patrol. 220p. il. D [c. 
N. Y., Grosset a> 
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Dekobra, Maurice 

Serenade to the hangman, tr. by Neal 
Wainwright. 272p. D [c.’29}] N. Y., Payson 
& Clarke bds. $2.50 
When a rich Egyptian seeks to add to his collec- 
tion of blondes, he finds himself plunged into a 
breathless adventure. 


Densmore, G. .E. 


Contest debating. 1068p. (4p. bibl.) D c. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., G. Wahr $1.50 
Debate principles for high school pupils. 


Dorey, Jacques 
Three and the moon; il. by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. 113p. il. (pt. col.) O c N. Y., Knopf 
$3.50 


Legendary stories of old Brittany, Normandy and 
Provence retold for children by a young French 


poet. 


Drady, Alan | 
, oe Newton. 283p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 
J. Kenedy $1.50 
* book for boys about Rodney Newton, a football 
player and cadet at St. Joachim’s Military Academy. 


Dumas, Alexandre 
On board the Emma; adventures with 
Garibaldi’s “Thousand” in Sicily; tr. with 
introd. by R. S. Garnett. 584p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) il. Oc. N. Y., Appleton $5 
A newly discovered work by the author of “The 
Three Musketeers” describing his adventures on his 
catia in 180 and his subsequent participation in 
Garibaldi’s campaign. 


Dunbar, Charles Franklin 
The theory and history of banking; 5th ed. 
ey. by Oliver M. W. Sprague. 328p. (bibl. 
footnotes) map D [c.’g1-’29] N. Y., renee 
$2 

Duncan, Captain Richard 
Air navigation and meteorology; 3rd ed. 
2460p. il, maps, diagrs. D ’29, c.’28,’29 Chic., 
Goodheart-Willcox Co. flex. fab. $3 


Ehingen, Jérg von 

The diary of Jorg von Ehingen; tr. and ed. 
by Malcolm Letts. 8op. il. O ’29 N. Y., 
Oxford $6 


Ellis, Havelock 

The dance of life; new introd. by Havelock 
Ellis. 377p. (bibl. footnotes) S_ [c.’23,’20] 
N. Y., Modern Library flex. cl. 95 c. 


Emmons, Earl H. 
Odeography of B. Franklin [lim. ed.]. 8op. 
0 ’29 N. Y., Ayerdale Press, 135 W. 16th St. 
bds. $7.50, bxd. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica (The); 14th ed., 


24v. various p. (bibls.) il, at. col.), maps 
(pt. col.), diagrs. Q [c. 29] N. Y., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc., 342 Madison Ave. 

$129.50-$325.00 


Faxon, Frederick Winthrop, ed. 


Annual magazine subject-index; including 
as pt. 2, The dramatic index, 1928. 7oop. O 
29 ©Bost., F. W. Faxon Co. buck. $15 
Part 2, which includes as an appendix, “The Dra- 
matic Books and Plays” (in English) published dur- 
ing 1928, is also sold separately at $7.50. 


Fletcher, Joseph Smith 

The queen of a day. 311p. D (Golden ar- 
row romances) ’29 Garden City, N. Y,, 
Doubleday Doran $2 


The mystery-romance of a royal princess and a 
lover who is a commoner, 


Franklyn, Irwin R. 

_ Flight; an epic of the air; il. with scenes 
from the photoplay. 245p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’29] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 


From the heart of motherhood; by one who 
fathomed its pain and its bliss. sop. D ’29 
N. Y., Longmans $1.50; pap., 60c. 


Poems and essays on the theme of motherhood. 


Garthwaite, Jimmy 
Puddin’ an’ pie; il. by the author. 100p. 
O (Nursery ser.) c. N. Y., Harper $2 
Amusing verses and pictures for little folks. 
Zoo book; il. by the author. nop. il. (col.) 
Qc. N. Y., Harper bds. $1.50 


Pictures of some animals wiith information about 
them presented in interesting form for children, 


Giesen, John, and Malumphy, Thomas L. 
Backgrounds of biology. 288p. (bibls.) il., 
diagrs. O [c.’29] Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. 
$2.50 


Essays for the general -reader. 


Gilbert, Lydia Northrop 
Our most popular trees. t11op. il. (col.) 
nar.S [c.’29] N. Y., Sully $1.50 


A guide to North American trees. 


Gill, Mabel Spicer 
Huttee Boy of the Stel 202p. il. D [c. 29] 
N. Y., Sully $1.25 


Amusing adventures of a baby elephant, reprinted 
from the Christian Science Monitor. 


Grady, William E., and Wade, Jehn E. 


Progressive English series; seventh year. 
405p. (bibls.) il. Dec. N. Y., Longmans 88 c. 





Dixon, Franklin W. 


The secret of the caves. 214p, front . D [c. ’29] 
. Y., Grosset 50 c. 


hnnhaal Frank L., and, Grimes, Frank G. 

Game laws for the season 1929-30; a summary of 
federal] » State, and provincial statutes. 48p. O (U.S. 
Dept. of Agri., farmers’ bull. no. 1616) [’29] Wash., 

-C., Gov’t. Pr. Off.; Sup’t. of Doc. pap. 5c. 
mth. Leo 


ery Todd and the bob-tailed elephant.  247p. 
D UJerry Todd b’ks.) [c.’29] N. Y., Grosset soc. 


Fitzhugh, Percy Keese 

Pee-Wee Harris in darkest Africa. 220p. il. D 
(Pee-Wee Harris b’ks.) [c.’29] N. Y., Grosset soc. 

Wigwag Weigand. 220p. il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Gros- 
set 50 c. 
Franks, Edward T. 

Is it a fad to educate the 92 per cent? tap. (Fed. 
B’d. for Vocational Educ.) [’29] Wash., D. C., Gov’t. 


-Pr. Off.; Sup’t. of Doc. pap. sc. 


Garis, Mrs. Lillian C. McNamara 
A girl called Ted. 266p. il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Gros- 
set 506, 
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Grantham, A. E. 

Porcelain pagodas and palaces of jade; 
musings of an old collector. 222p. il. O [n.d.] 
N. Y., Dutton $5 
_ Compact information on ancient Chinese art, cover 
ing pottery, wood, bronze, ivory, jade, lacquer, ena- 
mel, glass and silk. 

Greenwood, Grace, pseud. [Mrs. Sara Jane 
Clarke Lippincott] 

Stories from famous ballads; ed. by Caro- 
line Burnite. 106p. il. D ‘29,c.’06 Spring- 
field, Mass., H. R. Huntting Co. buck. $1.25 

A children’s book that has been out of print. 


Hadley, Edwin Marshall 


Sinister shadows. 397p. front. D c. Chic., 
Tower Press, 180 N. Michigan Ave. $2.50 


A novel whose theme is the danger of radicalism 
in American educational institutions. 


Haldane, John Scott 
The sciences and philosophy; Gifford lec- 
tures, University ot Glasgow, 1927-1928. 340p. 
Oc. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran 
a | . $3.75 
A great biologist examines the teachings of science 
and philosophy and points out the facts upon which 
modern man can base a personal spiritual faith. 


Hampe, Theodor 

Crime and punishment in Germany, as il- 
lustrated by the Nuremberg malefactors’ 
books: tr. with an introd. based on Wm. 
Smith’s ‘Breeff Description of Norenberg’ 
(1504) by Malcolm Letts. 183p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) il. O (B'way translations) ’29 N. Y.. 
Dutton $3 


Hayes, Lyman S. 

The Connecticut River valley in southern 
Vermont and New Hampshire [historical]. 
358p. D ’29 Rutland, Vt., Tuttle Co. $4 
Haynes, Carlyle Boynton 

Our times and their meaning. 416p. il. D 
[c.’29] Nashville, Tenn. Southern Pub. 
Ass’n. $4; fab., $5 

On Bible prophecy and the future of the world. 


Hegemann, Werner 
Frederick the Great; tr. by Winifred Ray. 
ssop. (bibl. notes) il. O’29 N. Y., Knopf $5 
Through the medium of conversations, chiefly with 
Manfred Ellis, the American millionaire, but also 
with such men as Thomas Mann, Georg Brandes and 
Lytton Strachey, the author presents a well-rounded 
picture of the German emperor and his times. 


Herford, C. H., ed. 

Joseph Estlin Carpenter; a memorial vol- 
ume. 196p. front. (por.) O ’29 N. Y., Ox- 
ford $3.50 





Hadsell, Harry I. 


Class register for elementary grades; for semesters 
of eighteen or twenty weeks, including space for 
attendance, grades and class information. no. p. 
O {[c.’29] Bost., Ginn pap. 40¢. 


Hahn, Archibald, ed. 

How to sprint, the theory of sprint racing; being 
a compilation of the best methods of competition 
and training. 24sp. il. S (Spalding’s athletic lib., 
no. 500B) f[c.’29] N. Y., Amer. Sports Pub. Co. 

apply 





The Publishers’ Weekly 


Herodotus; ed. by Gordon King; il. by Boris 
_Artzybasheff. 283p. il, maps D c. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran buck. $2.50 


A selection of stories from the Greek historian. 


Hope-Nicholson, Hedley, comp. 

The mindes delight, or, Variety of memor- 
able matters worthy of observation; with a 
proem by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. a2grp. 
il. O ’29 Bost., Hale, Cushman & Flint 

bds. $ 
_A “fanciful” anthology including prose and ens 
in French and English from early medieval times 
to the present. 


Humphrey, Seth King 

_ Loafing through Africa. 376p. il. (col. 

front.) map O [c.’29] Phil, Penn $5, bxd. 
Describing journeys along the east and west coasts 

of Africa and through the central region from Cape 

Town to the equator. 

; Loafing through the Pacific. 316p. il. (col. 
front.) map O [c.’27,’29] Phil., Penn $5, bxd. 
Formerly published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Huneker, James Gibbons 
Essays; selected with introd. by H. L. 
1 T haat 
Mencken. 515p. Oc. N. Y., Scribner $3.50 
A book that aims to present a many-sided intellect 
at its best. 


Hurst, Vida 
Marriage a la mode; a story of romance, 


love and companionate marriage. 275p. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., Grosset 
75 C. 


Hutchinson, Harold, and Williams, Margery 
Out of the night; a mystery comedy in 
three acts. 1131p. il, diagr. D (French's 
standard lib. ed.) c.’25,’29 N. Y., S. French 
pap. 75¢. 


Ingram, Bp. Arthur Foley Winnington 


Why am Ia Christian? 204p. De. N. Y,, 
Putnam $2.50 
Informal lectures which endeavor to answer this 


religious question. 


Jenkins, MacGregor [Rusticus, pseud.] 
The last cruise of the Panther. 245p. il. D 
[c.’29] Phil., Penn $2 
Some small boys turn an old barn into a pirate 
ship, with which they have thrilling adventures. 


Johnson, Willis Fletcher 

_ George Harvey; ‘a passionate patriot ; 
introd. by Calvin Coolidge. 446p. front. (por.) 
Oc. Bost., Houghton 5 
_ An intimate biography of Colonel George Harvey, 
important politician, statesman and American Am- 
hassador to Great Britain. 





Hambidge, Ruth 

A map of children everywhere. il. (col.) N. Y. 
John Day $2.50 
Jones, Ellis O. 

Faint heart; a farce comedy in one act. 
[c.’29] N. Y., S. French 

Real antiques; farce comedy in one act. 16p. D 
c.’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 30°. 

The stroke of nine; burlesque mystery play in one 
act. 20p. D [c.’29] N. Y., S. French pap. 50° 
Judy, Will 

Kennel building and plans; 2nd ed. 56p. il., diagts. 
Oc. Chic., Judy Pub. Co. pap. $ 


2op. D 
pap. 30¢. 
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Kaye, James R. 


Students Bible guide and helps. 73op. 
diagrs. O [c.’29] Chic. John A. Dickson 


Pub. Co. 21 W. Elm St. $6.50 
An analysis of the Bible. 


Keller, Helen Adams 


Midstream; my later life. 385p. il. O c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran $3 


The famous blind and deaf woman continues her 
autobiography in this story of her mature years, 
telling of her friendships with such famous people 
as Alexander Graham Bell and Mark Twain. 


Kenyon, Theda 
Witches still live; a study of the black art 
today. 3709p. (5p. bibl.) il. Oc. N. Y., Ives 
Washburn $3.50 
Customs of witchcraft as they persist in western 
civilized countries. 


King, Basil oi 
Adventures in religion. 252p. O c. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran $2.50 
In narrative form are told the religious experiences 
of an average father, who wants to find guidance 
for himself in providing religious instruction for his 
twelve year old son. 


Knight, Bruce Minton, and Smith, Nelson Lee 
Economics; v.I. 513p. O (Industries of 
Amer.) ’29 N. Y., Ronald Press $4 


Kohut, Mrs. Rebekah Bettelheim 

As I know them; some Jews and a few 
Gentiles. 305p. O c. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday Doran $2.50 
A picture of the Jew in America, his aspirations, 
weaknesses and achievements. 


Kozisek, Josef 

The magic flutes; tr. by Clara V. Winlow; 
il. by Rudolf Mates. no p. il. (col.) obl. O 
'29 N. Y., Longmans bds. $3.50, bxd. 


Fanciful stories for children of the small animals 
living in the woeds. Printed in Czechoslovakia. 


Labor banking movement in the United 

States, The. 387p. (15p. bibl.) map, diagrs. 
Oc. [Princeton, N. J.] Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton Univ. $2.50 


Lambert, Samuel W., M.D., and Goodwin, 
George M., M.D. 
Medical leaders from Hippocrates to Osler. 
330p. il. O f[e.’29] Ind., Bobbs-Merrill $5 
Studies of the great personalities of medicine and 
their achievements which form a history of the prog- 
tess of medicine from the earliest times. 


Langbridge, Rosamond 

Charlotte Bronté; a psychological study. 
260p. O [n.d.] - Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day Doran $2.50 
A biography of the Victorian novelist. 





Lashley, Karl Spencer 

Brain mechanisms and intelligence; a quantitative 
study of injuries to the brain. 21rp. (7p. bibl.) 
diagrs. O (Behavior Research Fund monographs) 
(c.’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. Press $3 
(Lee, Frederic E.] 

Banking and trade financing in United Kingdom; 
review of British banking and credit system, with 
descriptions of methods used in financing of trade 
and industry. 34p. (bibl.) (Trade information bull. 
636) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't. Pr. Off.; Sup’t. of 
Doc. pap. roc. 
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Lapidus, I., and Ostrovityanov, K. 
An outline of political economy; political 
economy and Soviet economics. 557p. (bibl.) 


O [n.d.] N. Y., Internat’l. Publishers $3.25 
A textbook on Marxian economics. 
Lee, Mary 
‘It’s a great war!’ 581p. O c. Bost., Hough- 
ton $3 


A prize war novel about the experiences of an 
American girl, Anne Wentworth, behind the lines in 
France, 

Lewis, Joseph 

Voltaire, the incomparable infidel. 3p. 
(bibl.) il. D [c.’29] N. Y., Freethought Press 
Ass’n., 250 W. 54th St. $1 

A biography and appreciation of Voltaire’s contri- 
bution to freedom of thought. 

Lewis, M. G. 
_ Journal of a West Indian proprietor. 3506p. 
il. O (Park St. lib. of diaries, memoirs and 


letters) ’29 Bost., Houghton bds. $4 
Lief, Max 
Hangover. 318p. Dc. N. Y., Liveright $2 


“A novel of Broadway manners” by a former re- 
porter on the New York Daily News. 


Mabinogion (The); tr. by T. P. Ellis, and 
John Lloyd; 2v. 244p.; 256p. S (Oxford 
lib. of translations) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 
$3.50; in Iv., $4.25 
McFee, William 
Sailors of fortune. 415p. D ’29. c. ’23-'20 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Doran $2.50 


Short stories of the sea-faring men on Mediterra- 
nean and Caribbean liners. 


McKenna, Edward L. 
The bruiser. 3290p. Dc. N. Y., McBride 
2.50 
A novel about a prize-fighter of the tea qn 
the ring and out. 
Mackenzie, William Douglas, D.D. 
Man’s consciousness of immortality. 8op. 
(bibl. footnotes) S (Ingersoll lecture, 1920) 


c. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard $1 


Madelin, Louis 

Figures of the Revolution; tr. by Richard 
Curtis. 3490p. il. (pors.) O c. N. Y., Macau- 
lav $3 
The great figures of the French Revolution are 
humanized in this book which treats that period as 
a psychological drama. The author is an important 
French historian and member of the Académie 
Frangaise. 


Malkus, Alida Sims 


Pirates’ port; a tale of old New York. 
261p. il. (col. front.) D [c.’29] N. Y., Har- 
per $2 


A story of adventure in Dutch Colonial times for 
young people. 


Leonard, Irving A. 

Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora; a Mexican 
savant of the seventeenth century. 2907p. (13p. 
bibl.) O (Univ. of Cal, pub’ns in hist., v. 18) ’29 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press pap. $3.50 
Lopez, Amy K. 

Henry Martyn, apostle to the Mohammedans. 128p. 
front (por.) D [c.’29] Anderson, Ind., Gospel Trum- 
pet Co. apply 
Love, Mary Catherine 

The thrill to power; [a play]. 
Avondale Press 


r8op. D [c. ’29] N. Y., 
apply 
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Mann, Thomas 
Three essays; tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. 
2061p. O ’29,c.’22-’29 N. Y., Knopf $3 
On “Frederick the Great and the Grand Coalition,” 
“Goethe and Tolstoy’? and “An Experience in the 
Occult.” The last two the author calls supplements 
to his novel, “The Magic Mountain.” 


Mims, Edwin 

Adventurous America; a study of contem- 
porary life and thought. 312p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) De. N. Y., Scribner $2.50 
_Through a study of specific men and communities, 
significant books, and personal observation of con- 
ditions in our country, the author expresses an en- 
thusiastic optimism about her progress. 


Mitchell, William Samuel, D.D. 


A seven-day church at work. 2069p. il., 
diagrs. D c. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls $2 

The story of the development and program of 
Wesley Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Mowery, William Byron 
The girl from God’s Mercie. 331p. D 
(Ends of the earth adventures) c. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
How Stanley Clarke, a young biologist, found love 
and high adventure in the far north. 


Murphy, Rev. Leo 
The golden heritage. 281p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 
P. J. Kenedy $2 
A romance of the World War, with a Canadian 
setting. 


Myers, Denys Peter 

Origin and conclusion of the Paris Pact; 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. 235p. (bibl. footnotes) front. 
D (World Peace Found. pamphlets, v. 12, 
no. 2) c. Bost., World Peace Found. $2 
The origin of the treaty and the response of each 
nation. 


Nason, Leonard H. 
The incomplete mariner. 315p. D ‘29,c. 
’27,’29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
$2 
Three long stories of adventure on merchant ships 
by the author of ‘‘Chevrons.”’ 


Newman, Ernest 
Stories of the great operas; Mozart (1756- 


1791) to Thomas (1811-1896). 335p D ec. 
N. Y., Knopf $3.50 


Niemann, Walter cae 
Brahms; tr. by Catherine Alison Phillips. 


sosp. (5p. bibl.) O ’29, c.’20,’29 N. Y., Knopt 


> 

A study of the German composer of the 19th cen- 

tury which gives a biography of the man and a 

critique of his work, and is written by a modern 
German musical critic and piano composer. 


Meyer, Henry H., and others, eds. 

The lesson handbook, 1930; a concise commentary 
on the International uniform lessons. 139p. nar. T 
{c.’29] N. Y., Methodist B’k. 35 ¢. 


{Murnane, Timothy Hayes] 

How to play base ball; rev. by John B. Foster: 
Base ball for beginners; comp. by John B. Sheridan. 
120p. il., diagrs. S (Spalding’s athletic lib., no. 202 
R) [c.’29] N. Y., Amer. Sports Pub. Co. apply 


[Osborne, A. A.] 


Industrial machinery in Italy. 36p. (Trade infor- 








The Publishers W eekly 


Number seven Joy Street; a medley of prose 
and verse for boys and girls. 238p. jj, 

(pt. col.) O c. N. Y., Appleton $2.50 
By such writers as Algernon Blackwood, Laurence 

Housman, Lord Dunsany and Compton Mackenzie. 


Officina Bodoni (The); the operation of a 

hand press during the first six years of its 
work [lim. ed.]. 7op. il. (pt. col.) F (Pegasus 
Press) ’29 N. Y., [Harcourt] $10 

The way books are made at an Italian press, illys- 
trated with twelve woodcuts by Frans Maserel, and 
also with many examples from the books themselves, 


O’Grady, John 
The Catholic church and the destitute. 
140p. (bibl. footnotes) D (Calvert ser.) ¢, 


N. Y., Macmillan $1 
A treatise on Catholic charity work. 


Patrick, George Zinovei Jules 

Popular poetry in Soviet Russia. 2&yp. O 
'29 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press $2.50 
_A study of peasant and proletarian post-Revolu- 
tionary poets, with a selection of poems and bio. 
graphical notes. 


Peacock, W., comp. 
English verse; v. 2. 
classics, no. 309) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 


Perry, Thomas Sergeant 

Selections from the letters of Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry; ed. with introd. by Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. 255p. front. (por.) O c. 
N. Y., Macmillan $3 
The letters of a cultured Bostonian to such men as 
William James, John T, Morse, Jr., and Salomon 
Reinach. 


Phelps, Edith M., ed. 

University debaters’ annual; constructive 
and rebuttal speeches delivered in debates of 
American colleges and universities during the 
college year, 1928-1929. 464p. (bibls.) D 
(Univ. debaters’ annuals, v. 15) ’29 N. Y,, 
H. W. Wilson $2.25 
Nine intercollegiate debates on such subjects as 
the Pact of Paris, Installment Buying, National Ad- 
vertising and Government Ownership and Operation 
of Power Sites. 


Phipps, R. W. 

The armies of the first French Republic and 
the rise of the Marshals of Napoleon [; v. 2, 
The Armées de la Moselle, du Rhin, de 
Sambre-et-Meuse, de Rhin-et-Moselle. 472p. 
maps O ’29 N. Y., Oxford $7.50 


Platt, Rutherford Hayes 
The manual of occupations. 486p. (bibls.) 
D ’29,c.’27 N. Y., Putnam . $3 
Previously published under the title, “The Book 
of Opportunities.” 


636p. T (World's 
dO Cc. 


er 





mation bull. 638) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov’t. Pr. Off.; 
Sup’t. of Doc. pap. 10¢. 
Pakington, Mary ‘ 
The polar post; drama in one act. zop. S. French's 
acting ed., no. 1492) c.’29 N. Y., S. French 
pap. apply 
Pierson, William Whatley, jr., and, Love, Cornelia 
Spencer Pe 

A study of South America; an outline for indi- 
vidual and group study. sop. (3p. bibl.) O (Exten- 
sion bull., v. 8, no. 11) c. Chapel Hill, N. C» 
Univ. of N. C. Press pap. 50° 
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Platt, Rutherford Hayes, and McMillin, Helen 


You can’t fail; a quick, sure way to find 
the best job for every man and woman. I6IDp. 
) c« N. Y., Putnam $1.50 


Five groups of questions which analyze your per- 
sonality and show you for what business you are 


suited. 


Poe, Edgar Allan 

Doings of Gotham; Poe’s contributions to 
The Columbia Spy; now first collected by 
jacob E. Spannuth; preface, introd. and com- 
ments by Thomas Ollive Mobbott [lim. ed.]. 
i26p. O c. Pottsville, Pa. Jacob E. Span- 


nuth, 521 Harrison St, bds. $10; $25 

“The material in this book comprises a wholly 
new work of Poe, being now for the first time col- 
lected in book form, from a unique file of a weekly 
newspaper called The Columbia Spy, which was pub- 
lished in 1844 by Bowen and Gossler at Columbia, 
Pa., and is now in the possession of Jacob E. Span- 
nuth, its discoverer.” 


Polk, James Knox 

Polk; the diary of a president, 1845-1849 ; 
edited by Allan Nevins. 437p. il. O c. 
N. Y., Longmans $5 
A selection from the diary, originally published i: 
four volumes. 


Poole, Augustus, and, Buckitt, Walter J. 
Speculation! the Wall Street game-book. 
1228p. Dc. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart $1.35 
In which the reader, with an imaginary $10,000 to 
play with, follows the stock market for seven days 
to win or lose as he unseals the pages of the book. 


Pottle, Frederick Albert ; 
Stretchers; the story of a hospital unit on 
the western front. 382p. (bibl.) il. D c. 


New Haven, Conn., Yale _ $3 
A young American records his experiences in an 
evacuation hospital during the War—from Fort Slo- 
cum to the return of the unit to America, 


Powys, Theodore Francis 
An interpretation of Genesis [lim. ed.]. 
loop. O ’29 N. Y., Viking Press 

bds. $5, bxd. 


Pushkin, Aleksandr Sergieevich 

Gabriel [lim. ed.]; tr. by Max Eastman; 
il. by Rockwell Kent. 42p. O ’29 N. Y., 
Covici, Friede bds. $10 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, and others, eds. 

The literature of America; an anthology of 
prose and verse; v. 2, From the Civil War to 
the present. 754p. (bibls.) O [c.’29] N. Y., 
Scribner $3.50 


Reeves, Floyd W., and, Russell, John Dale 
College organization and administration; a 
report based upon a series of surveys ot 
church colleges. 324p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. 
O c. Ind., B’d of Educ., Disciples of Christ, 
300 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. $2.50 
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Renan, Ernest 
Recollections of my youth. 360p. il. O 
(Park St. lib. of diaries, memoirs and letters) 


'29 Bost., Houghton bds. $4 
Reynolds, I. E. 

Ministry of music in religion. r195p. (4p. 
bibl.) D [c.’29] Nashville, Tenn., S. S. B’d. 


of So. Bapt. Convention $1.25 
_ The part that music plays in religious services and 
its proper choice and direction. 


Rhodes, Frederick Leland 

Beginnings of telephony; foreword by Gen- 
eral John J. Carty. 278p. (6p. bibl.) il, 
diagrs. O c. N. Y., Harper $4 


Roberts, Morris 
Henry James’s criticism. 130p. (2p. bibl.) O 


c. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard bds. $3 
Robinson, Cyril Edward 

A history of Greece. 492p. il., maps O 
{[n. d.] N. Y., Crowell $3.50 


Robinson, Theodore H., and others 

Palestine in general history. 114p. il., maps 
O (Schweich lectures of British Acad., 1926) 
'29 N. Y., Oxford $2 


Roosevelt, Theodore, and Roosevelt, Kermit 
_ Trailing the giant panda. 288p. il. (col. 
tront.), map O c. N. Y., Scribner $3.50 
An account of an expedition to the Chinese- 
Thibetan borderland undertaken by the Roosevelts 
to secure for the Field Museum a specimen of the 
giant panda, an animal known only to science by a 
few incomplete skins. 


Rosewarne, D. D. 

The science of nutrition simplified; a popu- 
lar introduction to dietetics. 322p. (6p. bibl.) 
il., diagrs. (pt. col.) D ’29 St. Louis, C. V. 
Mosby $3.50 


Ross, Patience 
Black bread. 55p. D '29 Bost., Houghton 
bds. $1.75 
Salmon, André 
The black Venus; tr. by Slater Brown. 3o00p. 
D (Transatlantic lib.) c. N. Y., Macaulay 
$2.50 
A story of Montmartre during the days of the first 
decade of this century when the modern movement 
was just commencing. Among the characters some 
real Parisians can be recognized. 
“Santivan, F.” [Fernando Santibaiiez] 
La hechizada; ed. by Alfred Coester. 147p. 
S (Stanford Spanish ser.) c. Stanford Univ., 


Cal., Stanford Univ. Press $1.50 


Sassoon, Sir Philip . 

The third route; introd. by Thornton Wil- 
der. 294p. il, map O c. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran $3 

The former British Undersecretary of State for 
Air describes his flying tour of British air stations 
in Egypt and the Far East—marking the establish- 
ment of regular air communication with these over- 
seas countries. 


LDL al 


Potter, Russell 


Adventures in reading; 2nd ser.; current books, 
1928-1929; an outline for individual and group study. 
72p. (7p. bibl.) O (Extension bull., v. 8, mo. 10) c. 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Univ. of N. C. Press pap. soc. 


Schilling, Viktor, M.D. te ; 

The blood picture, and its clinical significance, in- 
cluding tropical diseases; a guide book on the micro- 
scopy of blood; tr. and ed. by R. B. H. Gradwohl ; 
yth and 8th rev. ed. 4o8p. (11p. bibl.) il., diagrs. 
(pt. col.) O ec St. Louis, C. V. Mosby $10 
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Scanlon, William T. 


God have mercy on us! a story of 1918. 
337p. D c. Bost., Houghton $2.50 


A picture of war, based on the experiences of the 
author as an enlisted man in the marines. This 
novel was a joint winner in the $25,000 War Novel 
contest which was sponsored by Houghton Mifflin 
Company and the American Legion Monthly. 


Sedlacek, Hanus 
Nursery rhymes from Bohemia; tr. by Raf 
D. Szalatnay. no p. il. (col.) F ’29 N. Y., 
McBride bds. $2 
Printed in Czechoslovakia. The English verses are 
by an V. Winlow and the illustrations by Rudolf 
Jiates. 


Shakespeare, William 
King Henry IV, part 1; Twelfth Night; 
Tragedy of King Lear; The tempest; [ed. 
by] Thomas Marc Parrott and Robert Stock- 
dale Telfer. 485p. S [c.’29] N. Y., pees 
$1 


Four plays most commonly read in introductory 
college English courses, illustrative of four types ot 
Shakespeare’s work, annotated and with introductory 


essays. 


Sherman, Homer Henkel, ed. 

Education and religion; vital message on 
the home, the church and the college. 1094p. 
D ’29 Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press 
? $1.25 

Papers delivered before the Methodist Junaluska 
Conference cn Religion and Education. 


Shute, Henry Augustus 
Plupy; the wirst yet! 
Phil., Dcerrance 
A new “Plupy” diary. 


Sitwell, Edith 


2356p. D_ [c.’29] 


Gold coast customs. 63p. D ’29 Bost., 
Houghton bds. $2 
Smith, C. J. 


The principles of physics; a text-book for 
students of pharmacy. 2095p. diagrs. D ’29 
[N. Y., Longmans] $3.50 


Smith, Thomas Vernor ' 
The philosophic way of life. 247p. (bibl.) 
D [c.’29] Chic.. Univ. of Chic. Press $2.50 
A discussion of the five attitudes toward life—the 
religious, the scientific, the aesthetic, the social and 
the philosophic, with especial emphasis upon the last. 


ee 


Schmeckebier, Laurence F. — 
The Bureau of Prohibition; its history, activities 
and organization. 343p. (13p. bibl.) O (Service mono- 
graphs of the U. S. Gov’t., no. 57) c. Wash., D. C., 
Brookings Inst. $2 
[Schnitzer, J.) : 

Leather trade of the Netherlands. 20p. (Trade in- 
formation bull. 640) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't. Pr. 
Off.; Sup’t. of Doc. pap. loc. 
Sears, Minnie Earl, comp. 

Children’s catalog; 3rd ed. rev. and enl.; 4th sup- 
plement; a dictionary catalog of 713 books, together 
with 104 new editions of books included in the main 
catalog. 169p. O (Standard catalog ser.) ’29 N. Y.. 
H. W. Wilson pap. goc. 
Sterling, E. Blanche 

Milk feeding of children. 
reprint 1278) ’29 Wash., D. 
Sup’t. of Doc. 


8p. (bibl.) (Public health 
C.. Gowt: Pr.. O88: 
pap. §c. 
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Smith, Walter Robinson 

An introduction to educational sociology; 
rev. and enl. ed. 476p. (bibls.) diagrs, D 
(Riverside textb’ks in educ.) [c.’17, ’29] Bost 
Houghton $2.50 


Smither, Ethel L. 

Jesus and the children. 126p. il. (pt. col.) 
D (Amer. standard Bible readers ; New Testa- 
ment primer) c. N. Y., Nelson $1 


Stanley, Lady Dorothy 
Ragamuffins. 48p. il. Q ’29 Bost., Hough- 
ton $5 


Starkey, Robert 
Bummer’s circus. 119p. il. (pt. col. 
N. Y., Duffield os $; 


The story of an ambitious dog of Canineville who 
organized a circus in his town. ’ 


Thérése de V’enfant Jesus, Saint 

Novissima verba; the last conversations of 
St. Thérése of the Child Jesus, May-Septem- 
ber, 1897; foreword by Cardinal Bourne. 228p. 
il. T ’29 N. Y., P. J. Kenedy $1.25 
Thomas, Lowell Jackson 

The Sea Devil’s fo’c’sle 311p. il. O c¢. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2.50 

More adventures of Count von Luckner on ship- 
board in many parts of the world. 
Townsend, William Henry 

Lincoln and his wife’s home town. 2p. 
(3p. bibl., bibl. footnotes) il. O [c.’29] Ind, 
Pe en, 5 

d istory of Lexi yf 
Mary Todd, through Vigedle's aamaitanan elk 


throws new light on the slavery question and Lin. 
coln’s attitude toward the border-state problem. 


Trask, Mrs. Kate Nichols 
_ The little town of Bethlehem; a play for 
Christmastide in three parts. 88p. D ’29,c. 
‘o9,’29 N. Y., S. French bds., $1.75 
Trend, John Brande 
Manuel de Falla and Spanish music. 207p. 
(bibl. footnotes) D c. N. Y., Knopf $2.50 
The intentions, methods and achievements of a 
contemporary composer, 
Trollope, Anthony 
Ayala’s angel. 631p. T (World’s classics) 
N. Y., Oxford 80 c. 
The Kellys and the O’Kellys. 372p. T 
(World classics, no. 341) ’29 N. Y., Oxford 
80 c. 





Stroebe, Lilian L. 


Practical exercises in German pronunciation, 29). 
D [c.’29} N. Y., Holt pap. 25 ¢. 


Taylor, George William 

Significant post-war changes in the fvll-fashioned 
hosiery industry. 141p. (gp. bibl., bibls.) diagrs. 0 
(Research studies, 4) c. Phil., Univ. ef Pa. Press $2 


{Way E. I.], comp. 

_Motion pictures in Japan, Philippine Islands, 
Netherland East Indies, Siam, British Malaya and 
French Indo-China. 29p. (Trade information bull. 


634) ’29 Wash., D. C., Gov't. Pr. Off.; Sup’t. of Doe. 
pap. 10 Cc. 


Zyve, D. L. 
Stanford scientific aptitude test. no. p. diagrs. Q 

c.’29 Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press 
pap. 25¢.; explanatory b’klet. 25% 
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Upfield, Arthur W. 
The House of Cain. 286p. D [c.’29] _ 


Dorrance 

The House of Cain, owned by a wealthy sual 
can, a murderer, was located in the heart of the 
Australian Bush and was a haven for law-breakers 
and murderers. 


Walkinshaw, Robert 
On Puget Sound. 304p. il, map O ec. 
N. Y., Putnam $3.50 


History and description of the farthest northwest 
corner of the United States. 


Warner, Frances Lester [Mrs. Mayo-Dyer- 


Hersey] 
To the people we like; a toast and a bou- 
quet. 56p. D c. Bost., Houghton bds. $1 


An essay on friendship. 


Warshaw, Robert Irving 

The story of Wall Street. 362p. (bibl. note) 
il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Greenberg $5 

This is the story of the New York stock market 
and of those men who have been foremost in the 
development of America’s great financial center. 
Webber, James Plaisted, and Webster, Han- 

son Hart, eds. 

Typical plays for secondary schools. 349p. 
(bibls.) il, diagrs. D [c.’29] Bost., Hough- 
ton $1.52 
Wells, Carveth 

In coldest Africa. 271p. il, map O ec. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2.50 

An explorer’s adventures in the mountains of 
Africa, where the equator is forever covered with 
snow, 

West, Rebecca [originally Cecily Fairfield] 

Harriet Hume; a London fantasy. 275p. D 
c. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 

$2.50 

Harriet Hume is seen through the subconscious- 
ness of the man who is in love with her. The first 
novel in five years by the author of “The Judge.” 
Where the bee sucks; a book of flowers; the 

paintings by K. Cameron; poems chosen by 
Dolo A. Williams. 4p. il. (col.) O [n:d.] 
Bost., Hale, Cushman & Flint $4 
A selection of: poems on flowers by English poets, 
with twelve color plates. 

White, Viola Chittendon 

Blue forest, and other poems. 

'29] Bost., Four Seas 


62p. D [c. 
bds. $1.50 
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Wiggin, Kate Douglas Smith [Mrs. G. Chris- 
topher Riggs] 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol; il. by Helen 
Mason Grose [popular ed.]. 74p. il. (pt. col.) 
D ’29,c.’86-’29 Bost., Houghton $1.50 
Wilde, Oscar 

The harlot’s house, and other poems; inter- 
pretations by John Vassos. 1102p. il. O c. 
N. Y., Dutton bds. $3.50 
Wilson, Alexander Douglas 

Murder Mansion. 351p. D ‘29 N. Y., 


Longmans $2 
A mystery-adventure story with an exciting cli- 
max at a beautiful yet sinister English country 
house. 
Woolf, Virginia Stephen [Mrs. Leonard Sid- 
ney Woolf] 

A room of one’s own. 
N. Y., Harcourt 

In this essay the author gives fixed incomes and 
rooms of their own as the primary keys to women’s 
freedom and creative lives. 

Wrinn, Mary J. J. 

Elements of journalism. 317p. (3p. bibl.) il. 
O c. N. Y., Harper $1.80 

A textbook for high schools. 

Wynne, Pamela, pseud. [Mrs. Winifred Mary 
Watson Scott] 

Rainbow in the spray. 319p. D (Golden 
arrow romances) c. Garden City, N. Y., Dou- 
bleday, Doran $2 

Blossoming in the freedom of their first independ- 
ence from a tyrannical husband and father, Mrs. 
Latimer and her daughter Margaret both find love 
and are afraid of it. 

Yashiro, Yukio 

Sandro Botticelli and the Florentine Re- 
naissance; rev. ed. 308p. (op. bibl.) il. (pt. 
col.) O ’29 Bost., Hale, Cushman & Flint 

buck. $15 


I99p. D_ {[c.’29] 
$2 


Younger, Frank Bertin 

Our plant and animal neighbors, conserva- 
tion. 24Ip. (2p. bibl. bibls.) il, diagrs. D 
(Exploratory science ser.) [c.’29] Appleton, 
Wis., C. C. Nelson Pub. Co. $1 

Nature study for junior high school students. 
Zucker, Adolf Eduard 

Ibsen, the master builder. 322p. (15p. bibl.) 
il. O [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $3.50 


A biography that presents Ibsen as a human hero. 


Title Index to the ‘‘Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


King, B. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 

Mims, E. $2.50 
Scribner 
Air navigation and meteorology. Duncan, R. 
$3 Goodheart-Willcox Co. 
Alice in elephantland. Bradley, M. H. $2.50 


Adventures in religion. 


Adventurous America. 


Appleton 
Annual magazine subject-index. Faxon, F. W. 
S15 F. W. Faxon Co. 


Anthology of Romanticism; vs. 2, 4, 5. Bern- 
vaum, E. $1.25 ea. Nelson 


Armies of the first French Republic and the 
rise of the Marshals of Napoleon I., The; 
v. 2. Phipps, R. W. $7.50 Oxford 

As I know them. Kohut, R. B. $2.50 

Doubleday, Doran 

Ayala’s angel. Trollope, A. 80c. Oxford 

Babes in the wood. Arlen, M. $2.50 

Doubleday, Doran 
Background for Caroline, A. Ashton, H. $2.50 
Harcourt 

Backgrounds of biology. Giesen, J. $2.50 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
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Beginnings of telephony. Rhodes, F. L. $4 
. Harper 
Best of Carlyle, The. Carlyle, T. $1.25 
Nelson 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, The. Wiggin, K. 
$1.50 Houghton 
Black bread. Ross, P. $1.75 Houghton 
Black Venus, The. Salmon, A. $2.50 
Macaulay 


Blackstone’s secrets of magic. Blackstone, H. 
$2 Sully 
Blue forest. White, V. C. $1.50 Four Seas 
Bonds of interest, The. Benavente y Martinez, 
J. $1 Scribner 
Bonington (R. P.). $2.25 W, E. Rudge 
300k of Common Prayer, The. 25 c.-$5 
Morehouse Pub. Co. 
Botticello (Sandro) and the Florentine Re- 
naissance, Yashiro, Y. $15 
Hale, Cushman & Flint 
Bow of orange ribbon, The. Barr, A. E. $2 
Dodd, Mead 
Brahms. Niemann, W. $5 Knopf 
Bronté (Charlotte). Langbridge, R. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 


Bruiser, The. McKenna, E. L. $2.50 


McBride 
Bummer’s circus. Starkey, R. $2 Duffield 
Calf love. Bartlett, V. $2.50 Lippincott 
Canterbury tales, The. Chaucer, G. 95c. 


Modern Library 


Carpenter (Joseph Estlin). Herford, C. H. 


$3.50 Oxford 
Casanova (Giacomo), his life and memoirs. 
$7.50 Knopf 
Catholic church and the destitute, The. 
O’Grady, J. $1 Macmillan 
College organization and administration. 


Reeves, F. W. $2.50 
Bd. of Educ., Disciples of Christ 
Comena (Anna). Buckler, G. $8.50 Oxford 
Confessions. Bavent, M. $7.50 M. Inman 
Connecticut River valley in southern Vermont 
and New Hampshire, The. Hayes, L. S. $4 
Tuttle Co. 
Conrad memorial library, A. $25 
Doubleday, Doran 
Contest debating. Densmore, G. E, $1.50 
G. Wahr 
Court of Burgundy, The. Cartellieri, O. $6 
Knopf 
Crime and punishment in Germany. Hampe, 
7; “Oe Dutton 
Dance of life, The. Ellis, H. 95¢c. 
Modern Library 
De Falla (Manuel) and Spanish music. Trend, 
J. B. $2.50 Knopf 
Diary of Jorg von Ehingen, The. Ehingen, J. 
$6 Oxford 
Dictionary of technical terms. Crispin, F. S. 
$1.25 Bruce Pub. Co. 
Doings of Gotham. Poe, E. A. $10; $25 
Jacob E. Spannuth 
Alington, C. A. $2 
Longmans 
Christie, M. 75 c. Grosset 
Cabell, J. B. $10 
McBride 


Doubts and difficulties. 


Eager love. 
Eagle’s shadow, The. 
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Economics. Knight, B. M. $4 Ronald Press 
Education and religion. Sherman, H. H $1.2. 
» $1.25 
<8 Cokesbury Pres, 
Elements of journalism. Wrinn, M. $1.8 
ee Harper 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, The. $129.50-$325, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, J), 


Engineering mechanics. Brooke, W. E. $32 
+e Ginn 
English verse; v. 2. Peacock, W. 8oc. 

‘ Oxford 
Essays. Huneker, J. G. $3.50 Scribner 


ligures of the Revolution. Madelin, L. $3 

x ; ; : Macaulay 

Five colonial artists of New England. $2: 
Frank William Bayle, 


Flight. Franklyn, I. R. 75 c. Grosset 

Frederick the Great. Hegemann, W. $s 

/ Knop| 

From the heart of motherhood. $1.50; 6oc. 

Longmans 

From the hidden way. Cabell, J. B. $10 

; Sito McBride 

Frontier girl of Virginia, A. Curtis, A. T, $2 
Penn 


Gabriel. Pushkin, A. S. $10 Covici, Friede 

Girl from God’s Mercie, The. Mowery, W. B. 

$2 Doubleday, Doran 

God have mercy on us! Scanlon, W. T. $2.50 

Houghton 

Gold coast customs. Sitwell, E. $2 Houghton 
Golden heritage, The. Murphy, L. $2 

P. J. Kenedy 

Lief, M. $2 Liveright 

Wilde, O. $3.50 
Dutton 


Hangover. 
Harlot’s house, The. 


Harriet Hume. West, R. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Johnson, W. F. $5 
Houghton 
Hawking or faulconry. Blome, R. $5; $17 
W. V. McKee 
Santivan, F. ‘$1.50 
Stanford Univ. Press 
Doubleday, Doran 


Harvey (George). 


Hechizada, La. 


Herodotus. $2.50 


High falcon. Adams, L. $2.50 _ John Day 
History of Greece, A. Robinson, C. E. $3.50 
Crowell 


House of Cain, The. Upfield, A. W. $2 
Dorrance 
Huttee Boy of the jungle. Gill, M. S. m2 
SUlly 


Ibsen, the master builder. Zucker, A. E. $3.50 


Holt 
Wells, 44 $2.50 | 
Doubleday, Doran 
Incomplete mariner, The. Nason, L. H. $2 
Doubleday, Dora 
Barham, R. H. $1! __ 

Warne 
Powys, I. ©: 
Viking Press 
sociology, “4: 
Houghton 
$3 Houghton 

ts, M. $3 
Harvard 


In coldest Africa. 


Ingoldsby legends, 


Interpretation of Genesis, An. 
$5 

Introduction to educational 
Smith, W. R. $2.50 

“It’s a great war!” Lee, M. 

James’s (Henry) criticism. Rober 
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fesus and the children. Smither, E. L. $1 


' Nelson 
journal of a West Indian proprietor. Lewis, 
"MG. $4 Houghton 
Kellys and the O’Kellys, The. Trollope, A. 
80 ¢. Oxford 

King Henry IV, part 1. Shakespeare, W. $1 
| Scribner 


abor banking movement in the United States, 
The. $2.50 , : ; 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ. 
Last cruise of the Panther, The. Jenkins, M. 
$2 Penn 
Life and teaching of Karl Marx, The. Beer, 
M. $1.50 Internat’l, Publishers 
Life of St. Francis de Sales, The. Burton, H. 
$6.25 P. J. Kenedy 


Lincoln and his wife’s home town. Townsend, 


W. H. $5 Bobbs-Merrill 

Literature of America, The. Quinn, A. H. 
$3.50 Scribner 

Little maid of South Carolina, A. Curtis, A. 
T. $1.50 Penn 

Little town of Bethlehem, The. Trask, K. N. 
$1.75 S. French 

Loafing through Africa. Humphrey, S. K. $5 
Penn 

Loafing through the Pacific. Humphrey, S. K. 
$5 Penn 


Lovely ladies. Daré. $3.50 Doubleday, Doran 
\labinogion, The. 2 v., $3.50; in I v.,, $4.25 
Oxford 
Kozisek, J. $3.50 
Longmans 
Macken- 
Harvard 
Plat, R. Ho. & 
Putnam 
Hurst, V. 75¢. 
Grossel 
\ledical leaders from Hippocrates to Osler. 
Lambert, S. VW’. $5 Bobbs-Merrill 
Memoirs. Da Ponte, L. $4 Houghton 
Keller, H. A. $3 
Doubleday, Doran 
Hope-Nicholson, H. $4 
Hale, Cushman & Flint 
Ministry of music and religion. Reynolds, I. E. 
$1.25 S.S. Bd. of So. Bapt. Convention 
Murder Mansion. Wilson, A D. $2 
; Longmans 
New York in the American Revolution. Ab- 
bott, W. C. $3.50 Scribner 
Novissima verba. Thérése de l’enfant Jesus, 
Saint. $1.25 P. J. Kenedy 
Now for the story. Ault, C. A. $1.40 
; Morehouse Pub. Co 
Number seven Joy Street. $2.50 Appleton 
Nursery rhymes from Bohemia. Sedlacek, H. 
Or. 7 <:dileBeide 
eer aphy of B. Franklin. Emmons, E. H. 
One Ayerdale Press 
Meina Bodoni, The. $10 Harcourt 
Old songs hymnal. Bolton, D. G. $1.50 
On Century 
3 Dumas, A. $5 
Appleton 


Magic flutes, The. 
\lan’s consciousness of immortality. 
\lanual of occupations, The. 


Marriage a Ja mode. 


\Midstream, 


Mindes delight, The. 


De 
board the Emma. 
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Walkinshaw, R. $3.50 
Putnam 
Origin and conclusion of the Paris Pact. My- 
ers, D. P. $2 World Peace Found. 
Our most popular trees. Gilbert, L. N. $1.50 
Sully 
Younger, 


On Puget Sound. 


Our plant and animal neighbors. 


F. B. $1 C. C. Nelson Pub. Co. 
Our times and their meaning. Haynes, C. B. 
$4; $5 Southern Pub. Ass'n 


Out of the night, Hutchinson, H. 75c. 

S. French 
Outline of political economy, An. Lapidus, I. 
$3.25 Internat’l Publishers 
Palestine in general history. Robinson, T. H. 
$2 Oxford 
Philosophic way of life, The. Smith, T. V. 
$2.50 Uni. of Chic. Press 
Pirates’ port. Walkus, A. S. $2 Harper 
Plain tales from Flanders. Clayton, P. $1.40 
Longmans 

Shute, H. A. $2 
Dorrance 


Plupy; the wirst yet! 


Polk. Polk, J. K. $5 Longmans 
Popular poetry in Soviet Russia. Patrick, G. 
$2.50 Univ. of Cal. Press 
Porcelain pagodas and palaces of jade. Grant- 
ham, A, E. $5 Dutton 
Principles of physics, The. Smith, C. J. $3.50 
Longmans 


Progressive English series; seventh year. 

Grady, W. E. 88 c. Longmans 
Public budgeting. Buck, A. E. $6 Harper 
Puddin’ an’ pie. Garthwaite, J. $2 Harper 


Fletcher, J. S. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Stanley, D. $5 Houghton 
Wynne, P. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Renan, E. $4 


Queen of a day, The. 


Ragamufhfns. 
Rainbow in the spray. 


Recollections of my youth. 


Houghton 
Rivet in grandfather’s neck, The. Cabell, J. 
B. $10 McBride 


Drady, A. $1.50 
P. J. Kenedy 
Room of one’s own, A. Woolf, V. S. $2 
Harcourt 
Harper 


Rodney Newton. 


Roseen. Casserley, A. T. $1.50 
Sailors of fortune. McFee, W. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Savarin cookbook, The. Allevi, B. $6 Harper 
Science of nutrition simplified, The. Rose- 
warne D. D. $3.50 C. V. Mosby 
Sciences and philosophy, The. Haldane, J. S. 
$3.75 Doubleday, Doran 
Sea Devil’s fo’c’sle, The. Thomas, L. J. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
Selections from the letters of Thomas Ser- 
geant Perry. $3 Macmillan 
Serenade to the hangman. Dekobra, M. $2.50 
Payson & Clarke 
Seven-day church at work, A. Mitchell, W. S. 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Barrie, J. M. $1 
Scribner 
Scribner 
$2.50 
John Day 


2 
Shall we join the ladies? 


Shudders. Asquith, C. $2 
Singing time. Coleman, Mrs. S. N. 
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Sinister shadows. Hadley, E. M. $2.50 
Tower Press 
Social struggles and Socialist forerunners. 
Beer, M. $1.75 Internat’] Publishers 
Social struggles and thought, 1750-1860. Beer, 
M. $1.75 Internat’l Publishers 
Social struggles in antiquity. Beer, M. $1.75 
Internat’l Publishers 
Social struggles in the Middle Ages. Beer, M. 
$1.75 Internat’l| Publishers 

Speculation ! $1.35 

Farrar & Rinehart 
Stories from famous ballads. Greenwood, G. 


Poole, A. 


$1.25 H. R. Huntting Co. 
Stories of the great operas. Newman, E. $3.50 
Knopf 

Story of markets, The. Camp, R. O. $1.25 
Harper 


Story of Wall Street, The. Warshow, R. I. $5 


Greenberg 
Stretchers. Pottle, F. A. $3 


Yale 
Students Bible guide and helps. Kaye, J. R. 
$6.50 


John A. Dickson, Pub. Co. 
Temptations to rightdoing. Cabot, E. L. $2.50 
Houghton 

Theatre, The, Cheney, S. W. $10 Longmans 
Theory and history of bakning, The. Dunbar, 
C.F. .$e Putnam 
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Sassoon, P. $3 
Doubleday, Dora; 
Blake, E. C. $2.50 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
Three and the moon. Dorey, J. $3.50 Knop} 


Third route, The. 
Third weaver, The. 


Three essays. Mann, T. $3 Knopj 

To the people we like. Warner, F. L. ¢; 
j Houghton 

Track athletics up to date. Clark, E. H. $2 
oa Duffield 
Trailing the giant panda. Roosevelt, T. $3.50 
: Scribner 
Transportation glossary for students, <A. 


Brady, H. G. $1.75 Simmons-Boardmay 
Typical plays for secondary schools. Webber. 


; $1.52 Houghton 
University debaters’ annual. Phelps, E. \. 
$2.25 H, W. Wilson 
Voltaire, the incomparable infidel. Lewis, J. 


$1 Freethought Press Ass‘ 
Where the bee sucks. $4 

Hale, Cushman & Flint 

Why am I a Christian? Ingram, A. $2.50 

Putnam 

Bottome, P. $2.50 Houghton 
Kenyon, T. $3.50 

Ives Washburn 

Platt, R. H. $1.50 Putnam 

Harper 


Windlestraws. 
Witches still live. 


You can’t fail. 
Zoo book. Garthwaite, J. $1.50 





Old and Rare Books 





HE first book sale of the season held 

by the American Art Association, 

Anderson Galleries, Inc., occurred 
on October 16 and 17, when first editions 
of American and English authors from the 
library of Clyde C. Rickes of Indianapolis, 
together with other similar consignments 
from various private libraries were sold, 488 
lots bringing $12,268. ‘The first editions 
were not all in just the right conditions for 
the fastidious collector, and much of the 
material was not rare. On the whole prices 
averaged well, and the items more in de- 
mand brought good prices. Throughout 
the two sessions there were many indica- 
tions of a keen interest in the first editions 
of American authors. This sale was held 
in the new galleries designed for the book 
and print sales, and the excellent accom- 





Frederick M. Hokias —_—_—_—_—_———— 


modations received much favorable com- 
ment. The attendance was large for the 
opening sale of the season. The following 
are few of the first editions, and the prices 
realized: Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn,” New York, 1885, $95; Emersons 
“Essays,” cloth, Boston, 1841, $320; same 
author, “May-Day and Other Pieces, 
Boston, 1867, presentation copy, $205; 
Holme’s “The Harbinger,” cioth, Boston, 
1833, $55; Irving’s “The Crayon Miscel- 
lany,” 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1835, $40: 
same author, “Life of Washington,” 5 vols., 
New York, 1855-59, $60; Longfellow 
“The Belfry of Bruges,” illuminated wrap- 
pers, Cambridge, 1846, $150; same author, 
“The Seaside and Fireside,” cloth, Bosto", 
1850, presentation copy, $145; same author, 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” Bos 
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ton, 1858, $110; “The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri,” translated by Long- 
fellow, 3 vols., Boston, 1870, presentation 
copy, $190; Lowell’s “On Democracy,” 
sewn, Birmingham, 1884, privately printed, 
$110; Scott’s “Waverley,” 3- vols., con- 
temporary half calf, Edinburgh, 1814, 
$440; Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” 2 vols., cloth, Boston, 1852, 
(one volume rehinged and with new end 
papers) $260; Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” orig- 
inal lavender cloth, New York, 1880, 
(binding rubbed, and occasional stains) 
$255. Many of these items show a firm 
advance. 


CATALOG No. 98, of ‘Scarce and De- 

sirable Books” from the bookshop of 
Ernest Dressel North, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
has just been issued. It is devoted mainly 
to first editions of American and English 
authors. A few of the items and prices are 
as follows: Barrie’s “Plays,” first edition, 
London, 1920, inscribed copy, $350; 
Rupert Brooke’s “Poems,” London, 1911, 
first edition, $250; Butler’s “The Way of 
all Flesh,” London, 1903, first edition 
$350; Hudson’s “Birds and Man,” Lon- 
don, 1901, $225, first edition; and Shaw’s 
“Man and Superman,” Westminster, 1903, 
first edition, $250. This catalog has many 
items more valuable, but these are quoted 
for their significance in showing the ten- 
dency of prices for comparatively recent 
first editions. It will be noticed that all 
of these volumes were published in the pres- 
ent century. 


ATALOG No. 11, “Old, Rare and 

Curious Books, Modern First Editions 
and other desirable items for collectors both 
in fine bindings and original covers,” from 
The Aldus Book Co., Ltd., 309 East 52nd 
Street, also has some significant prices of 
modern first editions: Barrie’s “Edinburgh 
Eleven,” wrappers, London, 1889, $100; 
Bierce’s “Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,” 
San Francisco, 1891, $75; Mrs. Burnett’s 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ New York, 
1886, $100; Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn,” cloth, New York, 1885, $325; 
Crane’s “The Black Riders and Other 
Lines,” original boards, Boston, 1895, 
$185; Hawthorne’s “Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” 2 vols. in 1, Boston, 1846, $150; 
Hearn’s “Some Chinese Ghosts,” cloth, 
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Boston, 1887, $175; Longfellow’s “Hiawa- 
tha,” cloth, Boston, 1855, $225; Lowell’s 
“Conversations on Some Old Poets,’’ Cam- 
bridge, 1845, $250; Thoreau’s “Walden,” 
Boston, 1854, $150; Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” Brooklyn, 1856, second edition, 
$450; and Whittier’s “Poems,” 1838, $65. 


AMERICANA, pamphlets, autographs 

and books, including many rare, im- 
portant and valuable ‘items, will be sold by 
Charles F. Heartman at Metuchen, N. J., 
November 9. The rarer items include 
broadsides and broadsheets, among them 
Jefferson Davis’s “Address to the People,” 
1863; Bullock’s “Virginia Impartially Ex- 
amined,” etc., 1649; William Castell’s 
“Petition,” etc., 1641; John Cotton’s 
“Bloody Tennant Washed,” 1647; “Sir 
Francis Drake Revived,” 1653; Harcourt’s 
“Voyage to Guinea,” 1613; several Indian 
captivities, among them ““The Captivity and 
Restoration of Mary Rowlandson,” 1682; 
also other material relating to the Indians; 
Leed’s “News of Trumpet Sounding in the 
Wilderness,” printed by Bradford, 1697; 
Mather’s “Brief Relation of the State of 
New England,” 1689; Morton’s “New 
England Memorial,” 1721; Wood’s “New 
England Prospect,” 1639; and many other 
scarce and desirable historical items. 


ONE of the most noteworthy sales of 

Mozart manuscripts ever held took 
place at the office of the Berlin firm of anti- 
quarians, Leo Liepmannsohn, last week, 
when 39 Mozart manuscripts brought 
81,000 marks, or about $19,440. The most 
valuable relic in the collection was 
Mozart’s personally compiled index of his 
works during the period 1784 to 1791, 
with dates orchestrations and thematic in- 
structions. This item, however, was not 
sold. The manuscript of the F. Major 
String (Quartet, written completely by 
Mozart himself, brought 8010 marks, 
about $1922. Other interesting lots were a 
copy by the younger Mozart of a four-part 
mass, “Osanna Excelsis,” with a schedule 
for the organ and a commentary by Mo- 
zart’s father. 


SOME of the most interesting of Bernard 

Shaw’s letters together with the only 
written contract that he ever made with J. 
E. Vedrenne, who produced his plays in 
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London a quarter of a century ago, will be 
sold at Sotheby’s, in London, next month. 
One letter describes how Mr. Shaw sang at 
a Salvation Army demonstration in Royal 
Street Hall with the intention of boosting 
his play “Major Barbara,” on which he was 
then engaged in 1905. “I stood in the cen- 
ter front row and sang “When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder” as it has never been 
sung before,” he wrote. “The Times will 
announce my conversion tomorrow. What 
other author would do that for his manage- 
ment ?”’ 


NAPOLEON'S writing has always been 

a problem to autograph experts. Just 
how good or bad was a love story called 
“Clisson and Eugenie,” written when 
Napoleon Bonaparte was sixteen, will never 
be known, for his writing, always difficult 
to read, is here at its worst, writes A. 
Vibert Douglas in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Fortunately there lives in Paris a gifted 
creature employed as an expert by Chara- 
vay, the leading authority on French auto- 
graphs. ‘This solver of cryptograms has 
deciphered most of the manuscript of 
Napoleon’s love story, though some para- 
graphs have baffled him. 


HE library Lewes House, Sussex, Eng- 

land, collected by the late E. P. War- 
ren, will be sold at Sotheby’s, in London, 
October 28 and 29. It comprises works on 
literature, art archeology; ancient and 
modern classics, and also many examples of 
early printing, a few manuscripts and valu- 
able bindings, and a few first editions of 
various periods. 


THERE comes from the famous press of 

Hoepli at Milan, Italy, a bibliography 
of Italian incunabula entitled “Editorie 
Stampatori Italiana del Quattrocento.” 
The volume contains 268 folio pages, about 
half of which are devoted to the listing of 
presses, publishers and the bibliographies 
of these. The remaining section included 
specimen pages beautifully reproduced and 
in color. ‘This handsome example of 
Hoepli’s work will become indispensable 
to collectors of Italian incunabula. 


Auction Calendar 


Tuesday afternoon, October 29th, at 2:15. The library 
of the late Ollie Seaman Norwood of New York 
City, with additions from other private libraries. 





The Publishers’ W eekly 


(Items 265.) American Art Association, 
57th St., New York City. 


30 East 


Tuesday afternoon, October 29th, at 2:30. Etchings, 

engravings and color prints, views in Philadelphia 
also fine collection of Currier & Ives lithographs. 
from the estate of Samuel G. Detwiler of Phila. 
delphia, and from other private sources. (No. 1437: 
Items 211.) Stan. V. Henkels, 1110 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


How to Detect Forged Documents 


ITH the remarkable increase in the 

value of autographs and the increased 
popularity of limited signed editions, the 
bookseller has been added to those who 
deal constantly in signatures and docu- 
ments. The only way in which he can 
protect himself and his customers from 
forgers is to acquire himself some knowl- 
edge of the methods used by experts who 
determine the authenticity of documents. 
Courts are continually basing their deci- 
sions upon the evidence presented by the 
experts whose methods are very simple it 
seems—at least as they are explained in 
Albert S. Osborn’s new edition of “Ques- 
tioned Documents,” published by the Boyd 
Printing Company of Albany. 


The new edition contains additional 
chapters that make it especially valuable 
to the dealer for whom signatures fix the 
values of books. The discussion of writ- 
ing covers its development since the 
monastic manuscripts, and makes clear the 
characteristics of each period. Papers and 
inks of the various periods are given treat- 
ment as adequate as that devoted to the 
script. “These chapters present the guides 
for recognizing script, and then all the 
methods of forgery are reviewed and prac- 
tical methods of detection are given. This 
problem of detection is simple indeed ex- 
cept in rare cases, and the processes are 
not at all complicated, nor do they, for 
the most part, require other than a glass 
such as is found in every bookstore. ‘The 
technical photographic methods which he 
discusses would rarely be necessary for the 
bookseller who, in important questions, 
will consult experts as a matter of course. 
It is as applied to smaller items that the 
information contained in this work is valu- 
able to the bookseller. It removes the 


mystery from the detection of forgery, and 
can make every dealer far more sure 0! 
his footing in matters of signatures and 
documents. 








